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Cailing: 


A Sport for 
Kings and 
Vagabonds 


By 


FREDERICK RAND 
ROGERS 


Dean of Student 
Health and Physical Education, 
Boston University 


1 


were not ten feet away, for he was shouting 

against half-a-gale of wind. “What?” 
back, and this time heard the full message: 
football is just another minor sport!” 

He was the Director of Athletics of a large eastern 
university, speaking out of the fullness of a life devoted 
to competitive athletics, first as star performer in foot- 
ball, basketball, baseball, and track and field events, and 
later as coach and athletic director. A college football 
field had been named for him by an adoring student 
body; and he had been the first man majoring in physical 
education to receive, from any Mid-West institution, the 
doctor’s degree. Yet here was Dr. Harmon, declaring 
to the world at large that football was only a minor 
sport. Nor did he mean to discredit football. He had 
chosen an oblique but adroit method of exalting what to 
him was a new and unexpected source of supremely stim- 
ulating and engrossing activity. I raise this incident to 
broadcast it to a larger audience than heard Dr. John 
on the occasion of its first formulation. On that exciting 
evening he could boast only two hearers. 

But his stage was broad enough. He spoke from the 
eminence of the wheel box, astride which he sat, his 
hands grasping the spokes of a three-foot mahogany 
steering wheel. At his feet, in the deep and snug cockpit 
of the topsail schooner Narcissus, sheltered from a biting 
northeast wind, were my daughter and I, thrilling to the 
tush and lift of the ship as she surged from the top of 
one wave to the crest of the next. Above our heads 


H: WORDS reached us faintly, though our ears 


I yelled 
“T said 


Part | 


Descriptions and 


Interpretations 


a full moon slid rapidly and smoothly past low-hanging 
clouds, while the foam of the bow wave joined its hissing 
to the cello notes of occasional squalls as their fingers 
twanged steel shrouds and backstays. These views and 
sounds embraced the footlight area and orchestra pit. 

Back stage—over the taffrail—as we climbed each 
wave and the stern settled into its attendant trough, we 
could see a broad expanse of black and turbulent waters, 
white-crested, with lighthouses blinking on the horizon 
to show where lay Cape Sable and the Nova Scotian 
coast. We had only to rise to our feet to glance forward, 
over the cabin top, over the forward deck, past the two 
sleeping anchors—well chocked and lashed to their ring 
bolts—past the powerful bowsprit and foretopmast stay 
from which the jib bellied out as smooth and hard as 
iron—to see another expanse of waters: The Bay of 
Fundy, the Atlantic Ocean. A fitting stage, even an in- 
spiring stage, from which to discover and announce sur- 
prising truths. 

2 

Again the good Doctor was heard above the symphony 
of our foaming wake and singing rigging. Sitting on 
top of that heavy oak box, raised high in the air as 
rollers passed under our stern and dropped like a plum- 
met some fifteen feet when the bow met new waves, with 
two hundred and fifty miles of deep blue water between 
him and land, he shouted: “This reminds me of breaking 
wild horses on the plains back home.” “Ah!” I thought, 
“How incongruous, but how appropriate! He illustrates 
Herbartian apperception.” Just then, as if to rebuke me 
for a pedantic bore, a stronger puff hit us, and we heeled 
over a few more degrees. 
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; IN NOVA SCOTIA 
Launching day—the topsail schooner Narcissus alongside a wharf where square- 
riggers once outfitted. 


No danger: the Narcissus, with her eight tons of iron 
ballast and broad beam, her high freeboard and short 
rig, is preéminently a safe vessel; but with ladies aboard 
on our maiden voyage we didn’t want to lose any spars 
or canvas. It was time to take in the fisherman staysail 
and perhaps the jib. With this breeze it would be a 
struggle; for the stays’l, that quadrilateral piece of 
canvas hung high up between the masts, is held in place 
only by ropes. Let’s send the lady below, so she won’t 
be worried if a man slides down to l’oo’ard, or is ducked 
from the end of the bowsprit, or something carries away. 
And let’s go below with her to wake the sleepers. We 
will need plenty of help. 

First we descend half a dozen steps into the deckhouse. 
It seems so quiet here after the roar on deck. A lighted 
lantern swings contentedly over the big compass. To 
starboard reposes the heavy squaresail and miscellaneous 
boatswain’s gear in an otherwise empty bed-place; while 
to port a fifteen-year-old boy is sleeping soundly in his 
berth. We glance at the chart on the big table aft, give 
the boy a shake—he’ll be mighty active in a minute (if 
he isn’t given a ducking to boot he’ll be lucky), and go 
down four more steps into the main cabin. Here—but 
we have no time now to describe the living quarters. We 
move forward to the big galley to bolt a slice of bread 
and, cup of coffee and warm our fingers over a friendly 
coal stove, then put our heads into the forward cabin, 
wake up the others and return to the deck. 

It was a struggle getting that fisherman in. But we 
have not space te recount it here. We thought once it 
was lost—this kite of two hundred and fifty square feet 
of fighting canvas, bolt rope, tacks, halyards, and sheet. 
But we fought back, it came in, the ship went along 
easier, and we fell panting into the cockpit. 

Nor is there room here (though I am sorely tempted) 
to describe the noises of the ocean on a quiet night at 
sea—sounds you will never hear in a steamer though 
you circle the world a dozen times: the creak of blocks, 
blowing of porpoises, flap of sails, tick of the cabin clock 
... Nor a whole day of calm in sight of Seal Island— 
a nerve-racking day of rolling in glassy swells . . 


In commission—Narcissus dressed to honor Visitors, 


Nor a glorious forty-two hours of rushing headlong, close. 
hauled on the starboard tack towards Boston—driving 
day and night, the ship almost sailing herself, really need- 
ing no one at the wheel . . . Nor of avoiding, one night, 
a careless steamer which came too close . . . Nor that 
last afternoon when Charles, the neophyte, went to the 
masthead “to see land,” while the others, old sea dogs, 
ridiculed him. But he made it out from the cross trees, 
“Land-ho-o-o!” he shouted in good voice and right 
lustily, and confounded us all . . . Nor the triumphal 
entry into Marblehead, because all sailing ship entries 
into port are triumphs of men and ship over the elements 
—major sport victories . . . Nor the subsequent after- 
noon sails, out of and into Marblehead and Salem har- 
bors, when professional friends, physical educators, col- 
lege professors, Y. M. C. A. and Boy Scout executives, 
and others who never before had been under canvas, 
were introduced to this major sport of men since the first 
sailor raised a mat of rushes over his log, and whistled 
for wind to help him breast the waves. Perhaps some 
other time .. . 
3 

Sailing, whether in a dinghy or in a full-rigged ship, is 
more than a sport to your true sailor-man or woman. If 
the phrase were not so generally used to describe other 
concepts, we might accurately call it @ way of living. 

I know one woman of sixty-odd years (her husband 
has owned sailboats since he was a shaver) who avers 
stoutly that all yachtsmen are half-crazy. She may be 
right. But it is such a healthy, innocent, happy, engross- 
ing madness. Simply to feel yourself under way in a 
sailboat is to approach the ultimate in independence of 
spirit, especially if your boat be well built, properly fitted 
for cruising and stocked with plenty of food and water. 
Then you have truly the freedom of a god, with the ends 
of the earth your potential resting places. This sense-of- 
freedom, even of control-over-destiny, is conveyed by the 
smallest boat-under-sail. It reaches sublime heights in 
the world cruiser. One gains some insight into its nature 
when driving a fast automobile. But such flight, one 
knows, is narrowly dependent on highways, lights, traf- 
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fic officers, hotel servants, shopkeepers. The road map 
shows where one may go and where one may not go. It 
is otherwise When you are under sail. You are bound by 
and masses, to be sure, but there are about 140,000,000 
square miles of sea beyond your cutwater. Old Joshua 
Slocum once sailed for sixty-two days without stopping 
_from Juan Fernandez to Tahiti—a lone man in an old 
oyster-sloop. “The weeks passed quickly,” he relates in 
his classic, Sailing Alone Around the World, “as I read, 


day and night.” So much for how it feels to be afloat. 


On the active side, consider first the nature of human 
existence. It consists chiefly in “doing things,” with 
muscles primarily, and with senses and brain secondarily. 
Educators know what we mean when we say “life is ac- 
tivity.” John Dewey defines a child as “ways of be- 
having,” and we have only to add that the highest form 
of life is activity “in wider and wider circles,” or “on 
higher and higher levels” to prove the supreme quality 
of sailing. 

For sailboating induces unlimited activity. The ship 
herself is never absolutely still, and sometimes is vio- 
lently active in three dimensions simultaneously. One 
goes aboard a living thing, throbbing with the pulse of 
Eternal Ocean but impotent until some man takes charge. 
One removes sail covers, hoists sails, gets up the anchor; 
casts her to port or starboard, sets a course, swigs again 
on halyards, adjusts sheets and braces; sets another 
sail or two; checks one’s course, streams the log, studies 
the chart, barometer and log-book, heaves the lead; 
makes the dinghy fast on deck, coils halyards and belays 
them in the rigging; goes aloft to see all running rigging 
clear, all standing rigging sound; and goes below at last 
for rest, understanding full well the Ancient Mariner’s 
hymn of thanksgiving: 


Left.—Spars and standing rigging 
make a romantic jungle-gym for 
a boys of any age. 
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Right.—Under all plain sail, raffee 
loosed for setting. 
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Oh sleep, it is a gentle thing 
Beloved from pole to pole. 
To Mary, queen, the praise be given; 
She sent the gentle sleep from heaven 
That slid into my soul. 
You are roused at all hours to take in sail, steer, take 
a bearing or sextant sight of the sun or stars, write up 
the log, cook and eat and clean up deck or cabin. You 
strain your eyes in a dense fog or black night; enjoy the 
glory of sunrise or the fascination of full moonlight; sleep 
under sun or in the wind or rain. You go below from a 
trick at the wheel or lookout on a wild day or night with 
oilskins streaming, face red, and hands tingling—to the 
quiet and warmth of a cozy cabin. The gale outside may 
throw your packet about, whistle and set up a great rush 
of water along her sides, but down below you enjoy the 
muffled sounds of a storm going on in another world 
while, extended at full length on a wide cushioned settee 
to port, or a wider well-sprung berth to starboard, you 
read a favorite book or spin yarns with a shipmate or 
argue theories with a professional confrére. And then a 
new port—new sights—new people—new welcomes—re- 
newed contact with civilization; then quiet—rest—and 
the supreme and unquenchable pride and satisfaction of 
discovery and accomplishment; for what was merely a 
tracing on paper has become a land and civilization. 
You are reminded by all this of Symond’s quaint 
rhyme: 
Sleep after toyle, 
Port after stormie sea, 
Ease after warre, 
Death after life 
Doth greatly please. 
—and you realize that in a sailboat you may live fully 
each day and rest gloriously each night. 
Psychologically, then, sailing is stimulating because it 
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is free and promises unexpected pleasures, and trials 
worthy of men. It is satisfying, because it brings into 
play (activity) all the powers of the body and mind in 
ever new and surprising combinations. It is always a 
venture into the unknown, for no two cruises are alike. It 
is a struggle between human and natural forces. It is a 
test of strength, a combat, a dangerous affair and, best 
of all, a trial in which no man need emerge humiliated. 
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Pedagogically, especially when it embraces ocean cruis- 
ing, sailing is a marvelously potent developer of character. 
You are not long at sea before you realize that your ship 
is an egg-shell. She carries ten tons of ballast—eight, 
- iron. If a plank should break away from its fastenings, or 
even the end of a plank, she would go to the bottom in 
an hour. A single wave could overwhelm her, pouring 
down hatches and skylights. She might lose her masts, 
and drift for months unseen by a single vessel. Or one 
of these spars, falling overside, might punch a hole in 
her bottom as easily as you would press a match through 
tissue paper. Or your crew might fall ill—appendicitis, 
pneumonia, influenza. Or fall overboard. 

Yes! but you remember that automobiles ashore kill 
30,000 every year, and you learn to enjoy your precarious 
existence. Nevertheless, did you ever spend five minutes 
on the end of a bowsprit furling a jib in a gale of wind? 
Have you watched a fifteen-year-old boy shinny up a 
fifty-foot mast during that same gale to clear a slide? 
Have you ever pointed your vessel’s bowsprit toward the 
coast in a dense fog, not knowing when or where land— 
rocks, shoals, sand, the face of a cliff or the insidious 


Looking forward from the yard—a fine place 
for a high dive. 
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grip of a level bottom—would appear? Have you 
solved a problem in navigation, when on 
pended the safety of all on board; have y 
how much food and water to take aboard for a tri 
of sight of land; studied meteorology or “nauti by 
omy”; dealt with foreigners about to libel your ship; had 
to bring about harmony in an over-worked and impatient 
crew? Have you ever had to decide just when and how 
to drop your anchor so as not to foul your expensive} 
built neighbors, while your ship drifted from one thea 
ening position to another; how much leeway to allow 80 
you will find that whistling buoy? Have you seen a bo 
—or girl—cook in a gyrating galley, ill himself, but rs 
termined that others shall be fed? Or have you sat jp 
the cockpit or lain on deck in port of an evening watch. 
ing the lights on shore, the lights on other boats, the 
lights above? 

Courage, resourcefulness, forbearance, cooperation 
perseverance, humility-before-nature, self-respect, and a 
tremendous fund of scientific knowledge and nature-lore 
are almost inevitable consequences of sea-going on sail 
boats. And at last, over all, like warm sunshine after q 
week of rain and wind, is the memory of Accomplish. 
ment in defiance of doubts, unknown dangers and the 
certainty of discomfort and hard work. One gains from 
all this a deeper insight into the Meaning of Things, and 
appreciates more than ever Conrad’s exquisite words: 
“Joy and sorrow in this world pass into each other, ming. 
ling their forms and their murmurs in the twilight of life, 
as mysterious as an over-shadowed ocean, while the daz- 
zling brightness of supreme hopes lies far off, fascinating 
and still, on the distant edge of the horizon.” 
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DECK SCENES ABOARD NARCISSUS 
_ Looking aft from the yard—room on deck 
for a party of forty 


prone figure deserves your sympathy. 


Looking forward from the deck house—the 
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It has long been the proper boast of us physical edu- 
cators that what we teach is thoroughly learned. But 
there is another side: what we are taught we cling to, 
despite the need of adopting new ways and means. 
Blindly we still concentrate on football and basketball, 
while the world embraces tennis and golf. Timidly we 
take to volleyball and squash—but neglect hiking, moun- 
tain climbing, flying, and sailing. These are almost virgin 
fields for physical educators. Ever more and more they 
are attracting boys and girls, young men and women, 
even grandfathers and grandmothers. Such popularity 
must be deserved. Why not now?* 

Nor should we be frightened by costs. Certainly lack 
of cash is no handicap to those who would go sailing. If 
you cannot afford a Rainbow or an Endeavour, build a 
skipjack in the manual training shop. A certain boat- 
builder in Los Angeles will supply materials and do all 
the really difficult work involved in building a seaworthy 
twenty-four foot dory-type cruiser for $85.00—come in 
and finish her yourselves. (A twenty-five foot yawl once 
catried three yachtsmen from Newport to Gibraltar in 
safety and comfort.) In Marblehead harbor the sons and 
daughters of millionaires learn to sail in a one-design 


*The reader who would learn more vividly and intimately of the 
nature and joys of sailboating than I can reveal in this brief account 
should go to standard works. Of these there are many; but in my 
estimation none approaches the folfowing three: Heckstall-Smith’s 
The Complete Yachtsman (E. P. Dutton & Co., New York) is easiest 
to read and most attractive to young people. Yacht Cruising and 
Racing by E. G. Martin and others contains the most technical in- 
formation, written in clear style. It carries a full cargo of diagrams. 
Claude Worth’s Yacht Cruising is very different from the other two. 
Written in the language of a student (Dr. Worth is a British physi- 
cian, and vice-commodore of the Royal Yacht Club of England), it 
best reveals to the mature man or woman without experience the 
deeper joys of boat construction, sailing and navigation. To these 
we might add Worth’s Yacht Navigation and Voyaging for more 
technically-minded souls. 


Above.—Swinging a 500-pound tuna across 
our deck. 


Left.—Looking aft from the end of the bow- 
sprit—a great place for philosophizing—in 
calm waters. 


Right—Ten men on the anchor line soon 
bring it to the hawse hole. 


class called Brutal Beasts. You may see scores of these 
flat-bottomed, broad-beamed but safe and handy craft on 
any summer day, sailed by children from eight to four- 
teen. They go alone or with friends or fond mothers. 
(Player-control rules here!) These Brutal Beasts can be 
built in your own back yard with a saw, plane, and ham- 
mer for the price of a pair of good football pants. In 
Santa Barbara a new “Moon” class of eleven-and-one- 
half-footers can be purchased new for $35 each—do the 
finishing work yourself. Recently old man Drake built 
the Pilgrim in Oregon almost literally from what he could 
pick up on the beach, and sailed her down to and through 
the Panama Canal to New York and London. 

So if you live near a body of water a quarter of a mile 
across, don’t hesitate. There may be more boys and girls 
with a repressed passion to go afloat than there are with 
even a faint natural interest in hitting or throwing balls 
of any kind. 

Given the lake, river, bay, sound, gulf, sea, or ocean, 
there remain but two handicaps to the promotion of sail- 
ing by physical educators, whether in private or public 
schools, whether in grade one or sixteen: lack of endorse- 
ment by administrators and omission from printed courses 
of study. But these are easily surmounted hurdles. Lives 
there a man with soul so dead that he does not thrill to 
the vision of a boat under sail? Your local principal or 
superintendent is quickly “sold” Besides, sailing 
is accepted in the very highest society . . . A course of 
study wil! be easy to write, for there is so very much to 
choose from. And if all else fails, the quasi-technical key- 
words correlation and integration will open many an aca- 
demic door. 

And now two warnings. Observe, please, that I have 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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Possibilities Personality Development 
Through Physical Education 


“Time Marches On.” It arouses the idea that 

twenty-five years ago a group interested in 
physical education would not have included on their pro- 
gram a paper relating psychiatry to health teaching and 
athletics. For this reason, I am especially pleased to meet 
with you in an effort to correlate our activities and to 
show you that our interests are closely interwoven.* As 
time marches on we appreciate all the more that educa- 
tion, medicine, public health, sociology, and religion are 
not separated in their aims and final goal. The methods 
vary but each can and does play an important role in 
human development and civilization’s progress. We are 
all concerned with the behavior and reactions of the in- 
dividuals who comprise society. Each of us must realize 
that our particular province or our personal interest is 
not the alpha and omega of cure for ill health. None of 
us has the definite answer to this fascinating riddle. The 
human organism is too complex to allow of a finality to 
rest on any one of the activities of his life. Today we 
shall confine our remarks to the potentialities of adjust- 
ment that lie in physical education. 

An individual is not to be considered as the sum total 
of groups of organs and systems. He cannot be split into 
mind and body, neither can he be thought of as the re- 
sult of heredity nor environment. He is the totality of a 
myriad of factors, an entity reacting to his environment 
and he in turn being reacted upon by it. There is the 
ever-present condition of action and reaction in an effort 
to establish an equilibrium in his adjustment to reality. 
This adjustment is accomplished at the various stages 
through which he has passed; the whole organism func- 
tioning at each level of development. These levels in an 
individual are the prototypes through which mankind 
has come in the evolutionary scale. A healthy individual 
functions equally well on the primitive physiological, the 
later psychological, and the final sociological levels. The 
greatest satisfaction to self and the most efficiency to 
the group is attained by a normal chemical balance, a 
healthy functioning of the body organs and systems, a 
psychic integration, and a sociological equilibrium. Let 
us not forget that the whole organism is reacting, not 
just his muscles nor his intellect. The total being is 
seeking relief from tension. 


OC OF our popular radio programs is entitled 


HYSICAL education in health teaching and athletics 
has an opportunity to be of benefit at each of the 
levels and in that way touch the entire personality. It is 
superfluous for one to tell this group how, from the 
physiological angle, body exercise and living by sane 
health procedures benefits an individual. We now know 


* A paper presented before the Women’s Athletic Section at the 
Eastern District Convention, April, 1934, at Atlantic City. 
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that metabolism, elimination, development of bone and 
muscle, and a host of other activities cannot approach 
the norm when a sedentary and unhealthy type of exist. 
ence is lived. All this is quite familiar to you. Perhaps 
we do not know just why but we are certain that move. 
ment of the body under certain conditions and in definite 
proportions is necessary for growth and well being. Par. 
ticularly does this hold for childhood, youth, and young 
adulthood. Various departments of medicine have proven 
this beyond doubt and for this reason we are gathered 
here today. However, both you and I know that to con- 
sider this the goal of your function as teachers of phys. 
ical education would be falling far short of your purpose. 

An equally important place for the utilization of body 
movement is at the psychological level of adjustment, 
The human being must create something—either chil- 
dren, work results, or mental disorders. The life, sex, or 
creative urge, which is the stimulus for all action, is at 
its height in the first half of life. In our present civiliza- 
tion it cannot find early expression in the creation of 
family life and parenthood. It must have an outlet and 
none is more satisfying than by sublimation through the 
channels of motor activity and expression in movement. 
The emotional release by games, dancing, and gymnasi- 
um activities is as valuable to a young giz] as stimulating 
her appetite by fresh air and a long hike. They are nec- 
essary for arousing an appetite for food, which is the re- 
sponse to the hunger urge. Motor activity is the response 
to the creative urge. The stimuli of both come from 
within us. They are the reservoir of our life processes 
and both must be adequately satisfied. 

Just here lies the inseparability of mind and body. 
Metabolic equilibrium is as dependent upon adequate 
emotional satisfaction as it is upon an acid-alkaline 
balance. The two are mutually interactive. Our auto- 
nomic nervous system sees to that. No food can be di- 
gested when the emotional part of us is out of line either 
through fear or frustration. For your work to play its 
part in the health of the American youth it must offer 
adequate opportunity for sublimation of the creative in- 
stinct. It is the possible avenue open to youth. Achieve- 
ment through work of economic value is impossible pat- 
ticularly during these years of economic unbalance. For- 
merly boys could work at odd jobs but because of ex- 
ploitation of children, child labor is banned. 

While the beneficial aspects of our recent law out- 
weigh the disadvantages, we must remember that we now 
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have to offer boys and girls a sense of achievement that 
they formerly had in these jobs. They cannot be fed on 
intellectual advancement as older people are. By middle 
' tife we normally lessen body expenditure and rightly so. 
Our outlets there should be more along intellectual and 
sedentary lines and less in physical prowess. Youth on 
the contrary seeks emotional satisfaction in sexual and 
hysical outlets. This abundant amount of energy is not 
abnormal but quite to be expected before maturity. If 
acceptable means are not available the energy will have 
fo escape in unplanned and impulsive ways. What you 
ofier is a most efficient escape valve. Loveless sexual 
relations, purposeless motor activity, and restlessness in 
life are results of inadequate psycho-motor release. Sub- 
jimation through symbolism in all forms of art and in 
purposeful motor response is the real warp and woof of 
the education of youth. 


HE definition of education is to cultivate. To culti- 

vate means to civilize. To civilize is to develop moral- 
ly, intellectually, and socially. Therefore the purpose of 
physical education is to socialize youth through the phys- 
ical means at its command. The adjustment at the socio- 
logical level is after all the test of any educational meth- 
od. This means the consideration of the group as part of 
self. There is no more separation of an individual from 
his environment than there is of mind and body. A well 
integrated personality accepts the group tenets and holds 
the interest of society as paramount as his individual 
needs. By this manner can he feel the oneness of his 
felowman. Only the socially maladjusted and mentally 
distorted feels alien to and aloof from his neighbors. 

This interplay between individuals is as necessary for 
the solidarity of each individual as it is for the unifica- 
tion of the masses. Classes of physical education through 
this interplay can help students see the other person’s 
point of view. In this way one learns an appreciation of 
life’s frustrations and successes. Fair competitive group 
play as practiced in your work socializes individuals just 
as readily as it produces swimmers or long-distance run- 
ners. It enables each member to get a sense of being use- 
ful to the whole. It can demonstrate that each individual 
takes some part in this great cosmic scheme. 

This is particularly applicable to girls about whom 
you are mostly concerned. Because of inferior physical 
strength or just the sex difference, women seek approba- 
tion and the security of being wanted more than men. 
They react with emotions more than with their reason. 
They do not consider others in as impersonal a sense as 
men. But this very emotional reaction has the poten- 
tiality of a constructive element. The feeling of being 
needed is a tremendous stimulus for action. After a girl 
has been occupied for several hours with intellectual pur- 
suits either in academic school work or in a paid job the 
emotions must have some outlet in body activity. If this 
is denied then we in a few years will have a shut-in, a 
social personality aloof from others or perhaps an un- 
married mother. Both of these types are the result of the 
failure to reckon with the normal emotional make-up. 

We evidently are experiencing a new social order in 
which the working hours are to be lessened and leisure or 
play time lengthened. More than ever the organism will 
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want and demand something to do. Activity and accom- 
plishment is life itself. Those adults of today who are 
breathing and living but who are emotionally barren and 
lifeless exemplify an early lack of normal emotional re- 
sponse through group action. They are our social and 
anti-social misfits. We are not maintaining or subscrib- 
ing to the belief that physical education alone prevents 
mental illness and anti-social behavior but we feel that it 
is an excellent prophylaxis. Creating a sense of achieve- 
ment by response to and from a group interested in sim- 
ilar activity is a valuable means of enlarging and devel- 
oping a healthy ego or personality. 


fb grieagery all of you are cognizant of these poten- 
tialities of constructive treatment that your type of 
work offers. What perhaps puzzles you is how to make 
the students appreciate the opportunities and to create 
in them a desire to avail themselves of the advantages. 
Your pupils are a heterogeneous group of individuals 
who come from all types of homes. Those who have been 
fortunate enough to have had well adjusted parents and 
a normal family setting will make a healthy contact with 
the group and with you their teacher. These will fall 
into line and take their part in the composite whole with- 
out jealousy or a desire to dominate others. They accept 
their limitations but likewise, unafraid, they enter into 
activity with their maximum of energy output. Because 
their parents have had confidence in their ability to meet 
problems they have developed a capacity to make deci- 
sions and exercise judgment. Such girls will show initia- 
tive, creative ability, individuality, a oneness with the 
others, and a cooperation with you. Almost involun- 
tarily or unconsciously they take to the motor activity 
of athletics as a duck takes to water. They abide by 
health rules without being health conscious. Such girls 
are not a problem. 

The problems rather lie in those girls who have 
been unfortunate enough to have had emotionally un- 
developed parents and who by the psychic mechanism 
of identification have acquired this immature attitude 
to one’s fellow man and to life. Your first job is to be 
able to recognize these handicapped pupils. You do not 
have to acquire a medical degree to appreciate that a girl 
is emotionally sick any more than you do to recognize a 
few physical symptoms. You may not be trained or 
equipped to give a diagnosis, prognosis, or therapy. That 
is a physician’s responsibility. But you can detect if a 
girl is listless, losing weight, pale, short of breath, and 
lacking in her usual vigor. 

I assume that before a pupil enters any class in 
physical education nowadays some sort of a physical 
examination by a reputable physician has been made. 
This, of course, is an advantage to you as well as to the 
girl. It enables you to know her possibilities and limita- 
tions. Unfortunately medicine has not developed to the 
extent where every potential pupil can have a psychiatric 
examination. We do not even examine their intelligence 
routinely much less their emotions. At the present time 


the intelligence capacity and emotional make-up can be 
as accurately determined as the physical constitution and 
However society in this regard is just where 


condition. 
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it was one hundred years ago in its relation to public 
health and medicine in general. That, as you realize, 
was in almost total darkness. Preventive measures, con- 
trol of communicable disease, anesthesia, modern surgery, 
and the present-day practice of medicine have only come 
about during the past seventy-five years. Civilization 
is woefully ignorant and fearful of mental disease and 
social illness. Psychiatry can help a great deal but the 
large majority of people as yet do not see the necessity 
of it. 

You physical educators will not, therefore, have the 
advantage of a psychiatric diagnosis of these girls as you 
have of their physical condition. You will for the pres- 
ent have to be the ones who are interested enough in 
their personality make-up and reaction to life to try and 
understand what their reactions mean. Many of them 
will show a faulty reaction to life through their infantile 
desire for omnipotence and attention, wavering in deci- 
sions, sensitiveness to frustration, suspicion, feeling of 
inadequateness to take up with an unfamiliar task, fear 
of the unknown, seclusiveness, restlessness, daydreaming, 
lack of initiative, seeking security by endless desire for 
approbation both from you the teacher and the other 
girls, and in short by always viewing the environment 
subjectively and as alien to them instead of going out to 
it and seeing it objectively. These girls do not relate 
themselves to reality but rather think only of reality in 
relation to them. They are afraid to give of themselves 
yet are always eager to take. They have not developed 
the adult attribute of equality with their fellows. This 
type of personality is the béte noire of teachers. Many 
an instructor has wrestled hopelessly with these imma- 
ture adolescents. The pertinent questions arise what 
can you do for them? How can you do it? 

You can do next to nothing unless you yourself are 
emotionally mature. Lack of psycho-sexual develop- 
ment, infantile and childish reactions to life, to self, and 
to others have caused more failures with teachers than 
inadequate academic training and experience. The petu- 
lant, sensitive, overbearing, dissatisfied, or discouraged 
adult is not able to deal with the problems of others. 

Many children are problems because their parents or 
a parent was a problem regardless of whether or not it was 
anti-social behavior or a neurosis. The type of misfitting 
does not so much matter. The important thing is that 
the children come to your classes with the psychic habit 
patterns of their maladjusted parents. If you expect to 
help them through your work you first must be the type 
of healthy personality with whom an identification will 
mean development and social adjustment. No teacher 
in any field can rule out the effect of her personality 
by college degrees or a Phi Beta Kappa key. A normal 
heterosexual, emotionally mature individual can always 
teach something. She will not be on the defensive and 
strive for more than that for which she is intellectually 
fitted. Her inner security will show itself in the sincerity 
of letting the pupils take what they are able to in the 
subject presented. Therefore your first requirement is to 
be a mature adult yourself before you can hope to 
assist youth. 
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age chairman on the program committee asked 
to come here and talk to you about the relationshn 
between the work in which I am interested ang he 
which you are teaching. I am giving you my ideas, na 
are these ideas expressed to you as something apart from 
my personality, regardless of what that Personality js> 
Depending to a large extent upon your reaction to ied 
and my reaction to you will the remarks be understood 
and any knowledge be imparted. I appreciate fyl] well 
that you are noticing my approach, viewing my clothes 
and general make-up, determining if I am speaking with 
sincerity or in a patronizing manner, and wondering jf | 
with an M.D. degree, feel superior to you. Such - 
interplay of reaction is normal between individuals. It 
is a natural process by which we are repelled, remain 
neutral, or are attracted to another person. This homely 
illustration expresses the idea of an instructor’s person. 
ality determining her approach and attitude toward her 
pupils. This is as important a factor in teaching ag 
her knowledge of the subject matter. To teach is not to 
preach. It is to guide by example but not to insist ang 
proclaim. Cooperation is not secured by force. If you 
believe in your work and want the girls to share in its 
benefits they, by imitating and identifying with you, will 
take part and learn by their own volition. None of ys 
avoids the pleasurable situations in life. If your classes 
offer emotional release by voluntary action you need not 
be concerned about the attendance. 

An eleven-year-old son of an acquaintance is attending 
one of our recognized boarding schools. When he was 
home for the holidays his father inquired as to what he 
liked best about the school. The young man replied 
“Recess.” The reason for this is obvious. Recess makes 
possible freedom in movement and lack of inhibition in 
spontaneous response. In this way your program suc- 
ceeds in combining work and play, both of which show 
how inseparable after all are pleasure and a sense of 
achievement. 

A common occurrence that is met with when dealing 
with adolescent girls and young women is a type of emo- 
tional attachment that some of them develop toward 
their teachers. It need not be a problem and only be- 
comes one if that teacher cannot handle the situation. 
Suppose that a girl has what is spoken of in common par- 
lance as a “crush” on you. What of it? If you recog- 
nize it, are not frightened nor disgusted by it, and most 
important do not need it for your emotional outlet, the 
girl will live through the experience. What this girl 
derives from physical education will depend largely on 
your type of response to her. 

Because your work is not strictly academic or didactic 
it affords limitless opportunities for contacting the pupils 
at the physiological, psychological, and sociological levels. 
Largely through you is such a fitting together achieved. 
Our aims are similar. The development of healthy, inte- 
grated, and socialized individuals is the function both of 
psychiatry and physical education. The fulfillment of 
such a function is largely determined by the emotional 
maturity and socialization of us to whom patients and 
pupils look for help and guidance. 
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The Training Required for Teachers 


Physical 


education required for the 
functions that define the 
job is determined by the knowl- 


HE training or professional B 
T CLARK W. HETHERINGTON 


Stanford University 


competence to fulfill or perform ' 
the functions.* This training or professional education 
to give the knowledge and skills must be organized in 
terms of courses and a curriculum. Hence, the question 
of the professional education required becomes what and 
how much knowledge and skill in terms of courses under 
the eight education sciences and foundation sciences are 
necessary to give competence for the functions of the 
physical educator ? 

But such a study is complicated by the recognition of 
several levels of competence among physical education 
workers and, further, by the recognition of several levels 
of fitness among teacher-training institutions to give pro- 
fessional education courses. Naturally, in this situation 
a study of courses and the organization of a curriculum 
must be made for each recognized level of competence 
and for each level of fitness among teacher-training insti- 
tutions. The study of courses implies a related study of 
competence of the workers and of fitness of the institu- 
tions. The competence and the fitness are more or less 
related. 

These complications, however, can be avoided in part 
by emphasizing in the analysis the important and inclu- 
sive problem of the highest levels of competence for the 
full functions of the physical educator as they have been 
developed under the constructive job analysis and by 
confining the analysis to the university as the highest 
institution dealing with the professional education of 
teachers. The studies of all other levels of competence 
and the fitness of institutions are lesser parts of and less 
difficult than this highest analysis. 

The university is recognized as the highest educaticnal 
institution for professional education in any profession 
that has progressed to the class of a learned profession. 
Its general purpose is research and professional educa- 
tion. It has the resources and the social support for its 
functions. Hence its organization must be studied as it 
influences and determines the organization and develop- 
ment of professional education in physical education. 

The highest competence is also recognized now as re- 
quiring graduate work of university grade and three 
years of it. The struggle to secure the doctorate degree 
is conspicuous. But even the university cannot confine 
its organization of professional education to the produc- 
tion of the highest competence or to one level of compe- 
tence or to graduate levels of competence alone. It must 


* The first part of this study, entitled “Professional Education in 
Physical Education,” appeared in the November, 1934, JourRNAL oF 
HEALTH AND PuysicaL EpucatTIon. 


Education 


at present recognize a stage of 
competence at the baccalaureate 
degree level and recognize the 
necessity of an undergraduate 
curriculum of professional edu- 
cation at that level. 

In order to determine the training required for the 
functions of the physical educator, four groups of studies 
are necessary: 

1. The university organization as it influences the or- 
ganization of professional education. 

2. The definition of trained competence for the func- 
tions of the physical educator. 

3. The study of the knowledge and skill content of 
the several educational sciences and the foundation sci- 
ences and the selection under each of one or more courses 
with a content for a curriculum. 

4. The organization of the courses as a curriculum 
according to university requirements. 


The University Organization 

The university as an educational establishment has 
several characteristics which are distinctly American and 
which influence the nature of any professional education 
curriculum organized under its authority. These char- 
acteristics are a product of historical development, and 
take the form of purposes, traditions, standards, and 
regulations. Chief among these characteristics are the 
divisions into the undergraduate or college and the grad- 
uate or the university proper, the subdivisions into de- 
partments and schools, the undergraduate liberal educa- 
tion or cultural objective, the graduate research and 
professional education objective, the requirements in 
time (traditionally four undergraduate and three grad- 
uate years), and the requirements in subjects of study 
and units of credit which lead to the baccalaureate, mas- 
ter’s, and doctor’s degree. To these characteristics a 
university organization of professional education in 
physical education must conform in two ways: first in the 
administrative organization, and, second, in the curricu- 
lum organization. 

In the first place, the administrative organization must 
be according to a plan that is in terms of and adjusted 
to the administrative organization of the undergraduate 
and graduate divisions of the university and that is 
located by university administrative action in some 
department or school. 

The organization in a department or school may 
assume one of three forms: 

1. It may be organized. (a) as a function of the de- 
partment that controls the physical education of the 
general student body of the university or (5) as an inde- 
pendent department or school of professional education 
yet one that uses the facilities and some of the instruc- 
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tors of the former organization. Both forms of organiza- 
tion require some administrative adjustment with 
reference to state credentials to teach. The latter form 
is apt to produce conflicts in the use of facilities. 

2. It may be organized as a department in the school 
of education with its own physical facilities and with no 
relationship whatever to the organization that serves the 
general student body of the university. In this form the 
duplication of facilities is expensive, hence this form is 
characteristic only of very large universities in very 
large cities. 

3. It may be organized as a combination of the 
facilities and some members of the staff of the depart- 
ment controlling the physical education of the general 
student body with the professional organization and the 
credential controlling power of the school of education. 
This form eliminates the difficulties about the credentials 
in the first form and the expense of a complete duplica- 
tion of facilities and faculty in the second form. 

The second way in which the professional education 
organization must conform to university characteristics 
is in its professional curriculum. The plan of the pro- 
fessional curriculum must conform to the general pur- 
poses, the general plan of organization, and the general 
requirements and standards in curriculum organization 
of the undergraduate and graduate divisions of the 
university. 

A university professional education curriculum is a 
list or series of courses arranged in a sequence through 
several years of training that fulfill requirements for a 
degree. Each course in the curriculum has a certain 
content with amount and weight to give knowledge or 
skill or both. As such, the word course may be used for 
brevity to symbolize other schemes of teacher-directed 
student activities, such as independent study, seminar, 
etc. The amount of the content of a course as a variable 
unit is fixed by the clock hours or credit hours of student 
work required in the course. The weight of the content 
and amount of a course refers to its thoroughness which 
in advanced courses is indicated in part by prerequisites. 

The sequence of courses in the curriculum is the organ- 
ization or distribution of the total list of courses, each 
with its amount and weight, through the undergraduate 
and graduate years and quarters or semesters of univer- 
sity training. This gives (1) an equitable load of stu- 
dent work per day and week each quarter or semester 
and (2) an arrangement of courses according to difficulty 
or from simple to complex, or preliminary and prereq- 
uisite to advanced. A proper sequence enables students 
to go on to more and more advanced study. It carries 
a progression in breadth or depth of work or both. 

Finally, the curriculum as a total list of course con- 
tents and a total amount in credit hours must be organ- 
ized in the form of requirements for degrees. This 
organization may be on three or more levels, viz., the 
baccalaureate, the master’s, and the doctorate levels. At 
Stanford University, two additional degrees are offered, 
Master of Education at the end of the second graduate 
year and Doctor of Education, at the end of the third 
graduate year. 
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The requirements of the state or other authoritati 
agency for a credential to teach must be incorporated m4 
the university organization of a curriculum in war 
sional education. The university, through its schoo| of 
education, usually has the delegated authority to grant 
credentials in the name of the state educational author 
ities, or to recommend the granting of credentials which 
leads to routine approval. But a distinction Should be 
made between the state requirements for a credentia] 
and the university requirements. The state requirements 
are minimum legal requirements set up in terms of time 
of training, courses, credit hours, etc. These require. 
ments may be fulfilled in other teacher-training institu. 
tions than the university. The university requiremengs 
for a degree with a major in physical education includ 
the requirements for a teaching credential should be se 
up or formulated with strict reference to professional 
competence. Such requirements frequently are anq 
should be, in the present development of physical edy. 
cation, above the level of state legal requirements for a 
teaching credential. 


Definition of Competence for the Functions 
of the Physical Educator 


Competence may be defined from the standpoints of 
(1) the years of training and degrees, (2) the knowledge 
and skills for the functions in terms of courses under the 
headings of the scientific problems of physical education 
and the foundation sciences, and (3) the demonstration 
of competence in the job. 

The demonstration of competence in the job (indicated 
by “success,” achievement, intelligence, and character 
expressed in service) comes after the period of profes- 
sional education and is of little value in defining compe- 
tence except as it supplies scientific data for rating ability 
for the job and data on the kind of training required to 
produce the ability. Competence here refers to trained 
competence and it assumes selected ability for the train- 
ing. The number of years of training and degrees sym- 
bolize an amount of training, but they alone are very 
vague indices of the quality and amount of specific 
knowledge and skills for the functions of the job. The 
quality and amount of knowledge and skills for the func- 
tions in terms of courses under the headings of the edv- 
cational sciences and foundation sciences are specific and 
give meaning to the years of training and university 
degrees. This last procedure gives a fundamental deter- 
mination and definition of competence, but it is not 
simple, because competence, even limited to trained 
competence, is not a simple thing. 

Competence means that the physical educator must 
have knowledge or knowledge and skill under each of 
the groups of education sciences and foundation sciences 
as follows: 


1. He must know and have skill in his leadership procedures 
in dealing with people, both in the educative and _ protective 
functions. 

2. He must know in general the characteristics or traits 
of people as they must be dealt with in leadership, and he must 
know, in general at least, about, or how to bring about, the 
skilled procedures in the examinations and tests necessary for the 
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‘ceation of the people for direction in educative and protec- 


rams. 
a" e must have knowledge of the programs which he must 


rganize and use in his leadership procedures in dealing with 
0 
peopl 


4 ‘ He must know objectives which he must achieve. 

‘. He must be familiar with the interpretations of education 
ae special reference to physical education as a background for 
thinking about his practical problems. 

6, He must know the general principles of administration 


in education for his own adjustment and cooperation, and must 


have knowledge about and some skill in the administrative pro- 
cedures connected with the programs he leads. 

7, He must know something about the institutional establish- 
ment called education and its social auspices in terms of laws, 
customs, opinions, and practices, and should know something 
of the status and relationships of his own programs in this 
institutional organization as related to the daily life of the 
people he leads. 

g, Finally, he should know enough about the history of edu- 
cation including physical education to have a basis for under- 
standing the social origins of the attitudes, customs, and prac- 
tices in education. 

As a background or basis for gaining an understanding 
of these eight groups of educational problems, the phys- 
ical educator must have thorough training in the founda- 
tion sciences. 

These groups of knowledge and skills under the head- 
ings of the educational and foundation sciences cover the 
total field of a professional education curriculum. Nothing 
is left out. But the quality and amount of the knowl- 
edge and skills under the several groups listed may be 
on any level. They may be very superficial or they may 
be of the highest. Further, the emphasis, in quality and 
amount, on one group or any combination of two or more 
groups may be very great and on another group or com- 
bination very limited. Hence, trained competence must 
be defined more specifically by the content and amount 
with weight of courses under the headings of the educa- 
tional sciences and foundation sciences limited by the 
amount in units or points that can be organized within 
the years of a university curriculum of professional 
education. 

The definition of the highest trained competence for 
the distinctive and supreme functions of the physical 
educator is most important because it defines competence 
in terms of content and amount of knowledge and skills 
for social and educational service that no other profes- 
sional expert can perform. Thus the highest trained 
competence in physical education represents a practical 
mastery of the distinctive and supreme functions of the 
physical educator, The word practical means that the 
individual has the knowledge and skill to deal with the 
most difficult problem in his professional functions, and 
to stand before society as its representative or expert in 
knowledge and skill in the distinctive and supreme func- 
tions of the physical educator. 

In the definition of the lower levels of competence 
recognized in a university organization of professional 
education in physical education, that of the baccalaureate 
level is the most important. The baccalaureate degree 
symbolizes a certain part of the total competence that 
must be symbolized by the doctor’s degree. This part 
determines the level at which the graduate training shall 
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begin. Competence at this level must be defined in pre- 
cisely the same terms used in the definition of the highest 
competence, i.e., in terms of content, amount, weight, 
and emphasis in courses. The courses that define this 
competence must be divided at a point in the total pro- 
gression of courses leading to full competence (@) so 
they can be organized in the undergraduate years and 
still preserve the liberal education objective, (b) so they 
include those necessary for safe leadership at the bacca- 
laureate level, and (c) so those necessary as prerequisites 
are included in order that the graduate list to give full 
trained competence can be organized within the limits 
of the three graduate years. This list of courses defining 
competence at the baccalaureate level should be referred 
to as the standard undergraduate curriculum in profes- 
sional education in physical education. ‘ 

The definition of competence at the master’s degre 
level follows the same idea as to content, amount, weight, 
and emphasis in courses, but is influenced by three con- 
siderations: 

1. It must be stated in terms of university purposes 
in graduate work and university standards and require- 
ments for the master’s degree. 

2. It is based on a standard undergraduate profes- 
sional education curriculum. 

3. It represents another stage in the progression of 
courses towards full competence and the first stage in 
which the objectives of the university and the profes- 
sional curriculum are distinctly and avowedly profes- 
sional. 

The new purpose in the graduate professional curricu- 
lum as it is related to the definition of competence can 
best be expressed in terms of (@) a required demonstra- 
tion of a critical professional scholarship covering the 
whole field of the problems of physical education in the 
eight groups of educational sciences and (6) a proved 
ability in scholarship or research in a specific problem 
presented in a thesis. The working basis for the critical 
professional scholarship translated into terms of a course 
content is a course survey of the eight groups of educa- 
tional sciences with special reference to the problems of 
physical education. This course is an introduction to 
the relationships in all the graduate course contents and 
forms the basis for the selection of a thesis and for 
thinking its problems in relation to other problems. 

The same general procedures should be followed in the 
definition of competence at the end of the second grad- 
uate year level. Further, any specialized competence 
that is in addition to or beyond some part of general 
competence should be defined in the same way. Such 
specialized competence may be for a position of high 
responsibility such as the administration of health and 
physical education in a school system or for the super- 
vision of elementary teachers in a county or rural district. 
It may be for the direction of professional education in 
physical education in a teacher-training institution, or 
for some aspect or division of courses in such training. 
Or it may be for some specialized function in a large 
organization such as teaching hygiene, health service, 
special adaptations in corrective cases, etc. 
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Selection of Courses 


The study or analysis of courses under the headings of 
each of the educational sciences and the foundation 
sciences is an analysis of content in order to select a 
content for courses to give the knowledge and skill for 
competence in the functions of the physical educator. 
This study is the third in the four studies suggested above 
to determine the training required for competence in the 
functions of the physical educator as organized in a 
university. It is the most technical part of the analysis 
in the construction of the curriculum in professional 
education. The analysis flows over directly into the 
final step in the practical organization of the curriculum, 
described later. 

The analysis or study is a selective process. It is the 
selection by scientific analysis of the “materials,” ‘“sub- 
ject matter,” or “problem content” of courses under each 
division or subdivision of each science. To geti a scien- 
tifically valid list of courses for a curriculum requires an 
analysis of each problem and its subproblems to select 
course contents. 

The procedure is a selective process because experience 
has shown that even for the highest trained competence 
possible within the time limits of the three graduate 
years and the fullest possible time allotment of the 
undergraduate years, the bulk of the problem content in 
the educational sciences and foundation sciences is too 
great to be organized in any professional curriculum. The 
course content cannot be identical with the problem or 
knowledge content of the several sciences. Such a course 
content would be too voluminous for any curriculum. 

For the highest trained competence possible in profes- 
sional education within the limits of a university curri- 
culum, a selection of courses must be made, so that the 
total list organized as a curriculum leads to a mastery of 
the essentials in knowledge and skill necessary for the 
distinctive and supreme functions of the physical edu- 
cator. The selections organized as a curriculum must 
represent the essentials for later independent study and 
development through experience. This means relative 
mastery of the essentials. It assumes continuous study 
and development of power through later experience. 

For the lower levels of university trained competence 
a selection must be made to give the knowledge and 
skill required to match the functions of these levels. This 
selection of courses for the baccalaureate and master’s 
degree levels is a part of the total process of selection. 
The competence of these levels is part of the total com- 
petence. The training of these levels must be considered 
a part of the progress on to the highest levels of compe- 
tence. They must also be organized to give the essen- 
tials in leadership and in the five programs to make the 
leader with the bachelor’s or master’s degree safe in his 
leadership. 

Selection of the content, amount, weight, and emphasis 
in number of courses must also be made with reference 
to their organization as a curriculum arranged as a 
sequence by years and quarters or semesters according 
to university requirements. This organization as a cur- 
riculum according to university requirements determines: 
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1. The total amount of course content in Units 

fixed by the university total time limits j; a. 
y y total time limits in both years 
and units formulated in requirements for degrees, both 
baccalaureate and graduate. 

2. The load in units of work by quarters or semesters, 

3. The sequence in courses required for progress is 
knowledge and skill as related to the total requirements 
for degrees. 

The value of this analysis and selection of Course 
contents as parts of the divisions and subdivisions of the 
educational. sciences and foundation sciences is that the 
process can be claimed to be scientific. The analysis 
and selections can be accurately and systematically de. 
veloped. This means that the problem contents of the 
sciences as the basis for the judgments in building the 
content of the curriculum guarantee a differentiation of 
course contents. Each course gives part of a problem 
content so that there is no overlapping of content jp 
different courses. This selection means that every course 
content and the total list of courses of the curriculum 
can be systematically studied in relationship to the;pur- 
pose in the competence to be achieved. Each couse js 
related to a particular science of education as courses jn 
the medical curriculum are related to the medical 
sciences. Being selected in the study to give the know 
edge and skill essential for the functions, the courses 
guarantee for selected candidates the highest trained 
competence possible within the limits of a professional 
education curriculum. Finally, it means that the con. 
tent, amount, and weight of the individual courses and 
the total list of courses in their relationships and in their 
sequence can be organized on a basis for judgments that 
others can check or verify by similar studies. The lack 
of this guiding principle explains why the content of so 
many educational curricula and the list of courses called 
a curriculum are so arbitrary and why the course con- 
tents overlap and duplicate each other. 

As the selection of courses is made with reference to 
their organization in a curriculum, technical principles 
in the organization must be formulated as guides in the 
selective process. They follow: 

The contents of “courses,” announced by titles and 
units of credits in university bulletins, make up the 
content of the curriculum. The courses as selected parts 
of the educational sciences and foundation sciences must 
be distinctive and must not overlap the content of other 
courses in the curriculum. Each course must give some 
part of the knowledge and skill necessary for competence 
or for one of the levels of competence. The study or 
analysis of course contents must show what parts of 
the educational and foundation sciences are essentials for 
the highest competence and for the different levels of 
competence, and at the same time must formulate these 
contents for practical curriculum organization. 

The number of course contents selected is determined 
by the number of divisions of the educational sciences, 
which is eight, and the number of subdivisions of these 
sciences, which must have separate course treatment to 
cover the essentials for competence, the highest, and the 
different levels. To this number is added the number of 
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contents that must be selected under the foundation 
sciences and their subdivisions in order to cover the 
essential contents for competence. Under some of the 
divisions of educational sciences, one course may cover 
the essentials. Under others, several.courses are required 
to cover essentials. 

The amount of course content in each case, indicated 
by units or points of credit, is determined in part by the 
yolume of the problem content with which it deals as 
related to knowledge and skill for competence and in part 
by the possible allotment of units or points from the total 
units or points for the degree levels of competence. The 
broad question here is how much content in each educa- 
tional science and foundation science is essential for 
competence. This essential amount may be covered in 
one course with a normal number of units or in other 
cases may take two or more courses with equal amounts 
of units to cover the content. 

The weight of any course content may be a very super- 
ficial treatment of one or more divisions of the educa- 
tional sciences or foundation sciences or it may be a very 
thorough and deep study of one part of one subdivision 
of one of the sciences. The thoroughness or depth neces- 
sary in the selection of each course content is determined 
by the contribution of the course in relation to other 
courses to the knowledge and skill essential for compe- 
tence. The analysis must show these essentials. 

The emphasis on skill in addition to knowledge 
influences the selection of courses. In the educational 
sciences that lead into skills the number of courses each 
with its units and weight is determined by the fime it 
takes in quarters and years to build the knowledge, then 
the knowledge of skills, then the training in skills that 
require the background of knowledge. 

Finally, all this selection of content, number, amount, 
weight, and emphasis of courses to be organized as a 
curriculum is complicated by the fact that -under each 
division of educational sciences the selection must be 
made from the standpoint of the five programs for which 
the physical educator is responsible. 

The selection of course contents must also be made 
with reference to their sequence in the total curriculum 
organization. This means that the number of courses 
each with its amount in units or points and weight under 
the foundation sciences, educational sciences, and in the 
five programs must be selected with reference to their 
organization in a curriculum by years and quarters or 
semesters. This is the problem of the sequence of courses 
in curriculum construction. 

The sequence has a natural basis (1) in the relation- 
ships of the foundation sciences, (2) in the relationships 
of the educational sciences to the foundation sciences, 
and (3) in the interrelationships of the educational sci- 
ences and their subdivisions. The sequence has a further 
basis in the division of course contents into “introduc- 
tory” or “preliminary” and “advanced” and into several 
Stages of advancement in the same content through 
several quarters or semesters. On the last point it 
becomes clear that advancement in learning or in knowl- 
edge and skill in one of the physical education sciences 
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or “problems” is dependent frequently on some advance- 
ment in knowledge and skill in one or more of the other 
divisions of educational sciences. Advancement in one 
problem cannot go far until there is some advancement 
in some other. The necessities in understanding; due to 
their interrelationships and interdependence require a 
parallel or prerequisite advancement in several aspects of 
the divisions of sciences. Frequently an advanced course 
in one division must wait upon an introductory course in 
another division. Introductory and advanced courses 
may parallel each other in a sequence. There are many 
levels in the order of these studies and then in their 
organization in a sequence. Further the dependencies 
in these prerequisites refer back to the foundation 
sciences—the two sequences are related. These several 
aspects of the problem of sequence make the organiza- 
tion of the sequence in curriculum construction very 
difficult. 
Organization of Curriculum 


The final step in this scientific analysis of the training 
required is the organization of the curriculum of courses 
according to university requirements for degrees and cer- 
tificates and corresponding levels of trained competence. 

The three studies so far made give four grouped lists 
of courses to be organized in the curriculum. The review 
of the university organization and requirements for de- 
grees gives a list of undergraduate courses and certain 
fixed requirements for graduate degrees in the graduate 
school. This review also emphasizes state requirements 
for credentials which call for courses in education listed 
as distinct from, and in addition to, courses in physical 
education. The study of courses under the divisions and 
subdivisions of the educational sciences and foundation 
sciences gives two lists of courses—one under the head- 
ing of courses in physical education and one under the 
heading of courses in the foundation sciences. Thus the 
four lists of courses that must be organized in the cur- 
riculum in professional education in physical education 
are as follows: 

I. Academic Courses or Subjects Other Than the Foun- 
dation Sciences. 

II. Courses in the Foundation Sciences. 

III. Courses in Education. ° 

IV. Courses in Physical Education. 

This grouping is in the form and order of greatest con- 
venience in the study of the organization of the cur- 
riculum and in its practical administration. Several 
points in the groupings need explanation. 

Group I, the academic courses, includes the under- 
graduate or Lower Division required courses and the 
graduate courses in language and other items required 
of candidates for graduate degrees. The undergraduate 
aspect of this academic or liberal education requirement 
for a baccalaureate degree by most universities usually 
includes some science. This latter item in the require- 
ment is included under Group II, the Foundation Sci- 
ences, because of the greater emphasis in this requirement 
in professional education in physical education. The 
academic requirement differs in different universities. 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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Definition of Terms in Health Education 


Committee Report of the Health Education Section of the A.P.E.A. 


Committee Members: 


Donald Armstrong 
Lillian Hudson 
Louise Strachan 


terms used in health education, and individual mem- 
bers proposed definitions.. To these were added 
definitions from two persons in the field. These were 
mimeographed and sent to eighty-five persons engaged in 
some aspect of health education work, who were asked 
to rank one, two, and three giving rank one to the defini- 
tion that was most satisfying, etc. The subjects were 
requested to make alterations or write new definitions if 
none expressed their view in the matter. The letter sent 
with tne definitions follows: 


Te COMMITTEE prepared a list of common 


March 1, 1934 
Dear : 
As Chairman of the Terminology Committee of the Health 
Education Section of the American Physical Education Associa- 
tion, I am asking you as one interested in health education to 
assist the Committee in clearing up the confusion that exists at 
present in use of the great variety of terms relating to procedures 
of health education in the schools. 

First, I am sending you an outline which indicates the pres- 
ent views of the Committee regarding the various aspects of the 
field and a copy of a letter that I have sent to the Committee. 
These indicate the present stage of our thinking. 

Second, I am enclosing a sheet of definitions that have been 
proposed by various persons. Will you read carefully the defi- 
nitions and in the column on the left margin indicate with num- 
bers “1,” “2,” “3,” etc. the preference you have for the ones 
proposed? Thus you will mark the definition you like best “1,” 
the next best “2,” etc. Do this for each term. 

Third, will you select the ones that you score “1” and indicate 
any change in wording that you feel will improve the statement? 
Fourth, if the best definitions do not fully satisfy you, and 
cannot be made acceptable by revision, will you write out the 
definition that you propose? 

The Committee is grateful to you for your help. The final 
report will be published in the JouRNAL OF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION. 


Sincerely yours, 
Jesse Ferrinc WiiiiaMs, M.D. 


The response to this laborious task was excellent; for 
this the Committee is grateful. Sixty-three (74.1 per 
cent) replied. The notes of commendation of the attempt 
of the Committee that accompanied many of the returns 
are also appreciated. 

When the returns were received they were scored. The 
Committee in session was heavily influenced in its final 
judgment by the opinion from the field. The terms rec- 
ommended and the definitions proposed in this report 
~~ 2 The Committee on Terminology submits this report for publica- 
tion so that the readers of the JouRNAL and interested persons may 


have opportunity to examine it before it is submitted for approval at 
the National Convention at Pittsburgh in April. 


Alden Thompson 
Anne Whitney 
Jesse Feiring Williams, Chairman 


represent then the deliberations of the Committee and the 
judgments from the field to which the Committee 
serious consideration. 

In presenting this report the Committee recommends 
the use of terms as proposed and as defined. The term 
and definition are printed in italics. 

It will be noted that following each definition js 
paragraph of informal discussion that seeks to amplify 
the definition, to give the reasons for the decision made 
or to indicate more specifically the application or limita. 
tion of the term. 


Save 


I. 
HEALTH EDUCATION is the sum of all experiences 
which favorably influence habits, attitudes, and knoyl- 
edge relating to individual, community, and racial health, 
Health Education is a general term covering a wide 
field of human experiences. It includes more than just 
instruction in health and should be used to designate the 
broader field. 
li. 


SCHOOL HEALTH EDUCATION is that part oj 
Health Education that takes place in school or through 
efforts organized and conducted by school personnel. 

The child is educated in health in all his experiences 
that in any way influence favorably his habits, attitudes, 
and knowledge relating to health, but the experiences he 
has that emerge from and are identified with school life 
are those of School Health Education. 

This aspect of Health Education is definitely linked 
with Public Health Education as it operates in the home 
and community. 


PUBLIC HEALTH EDUCATION is that part oj 
Health Education that takes place in home and com- 
munity. 

This phase of Health Education operates largely 
through the efforts of health departments and various 
semi-public or private agencies interested in promoting 
health among the people. As a rule the methods used are 
those of general publicity such as radio, newspapers, dis- 
tribution of literature, lectures, study groups, confer- 
ences, etc., but the work done in homes by public health 
personnel is also Public Health Education. 

Public Health Education reaches children as well as 
adults and thus is one kind of experience relating to 
health. 
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The public health official who comes into the school 
to control communicable disease is in effect a school offi- 
ial and hence this experience of the child may be re- 
carded reasonably as an aspect of School Health Educa- 
IV. 

HYGIENE is the applied science of healthful living: it 
ovides the basic scientific knowledge upon which desir- 
able health practices are founded. 

It will be noted of course that there are several vari- 
eties of hygiene such as military hygiene, oral hygiene, 
social hygiene, personal hygiene, racial hygiene, etc. In 
efiect all rest upon basic scientific knowledge common to 
all, but in particular instances special application to areas 
of life or aspects of functions is indicated. 


V. 


SANITATION is the application of scientific measures 
for improving or controlling the healthfulness of the 
environment. 

Hygiene relates specifically to the individual; sanita- 
tion relates specifically to the environment. There is, of 
course, no sharp line between the two for the “total situ- 
ation” identifies man and his environment. Nevertheless, 
for emphasis and description, it is sometimes helpful to 
distinguish between the two. 


Vi. 


HEALTH in the human organism is that condition that 
permits optimal functioning of the individual enabling 
him to live most and to serve best in personal and social 
relationships. 

It will be noted that this definition emphasizes optimal 
functioning and hence stresses the biological view, but it 
also recognizes that man is a social being and hence how 
he lives socially is not ignored. To live most implies to 
live most now and assumes that the best way to live a 
rich and full life in the future is to live that life now. To 
serve best implies that fullness of function is more effec- 
tively secured when the individual attaches himself to 
causes, purposes, needs, movements outside of self that 
are bigger than individual wants and desires. 


Vil. 


HEALTH INSTRUCTION? is that organization of 
learning experiences directed toward the development of 
favorable health knowledges, attitudes, and practices. 
Generally, Health Instruction is a classroom procedure 
presenting factual information important for children to 
know in order to maintain a high level of individual func- 
tioning. Actually, of course, children learn about health 
in the other aspects of health education, in health service 
and in healthful school living, but the term Health In- 


struction is used to define that special effort in the class _ 


exercise to promote understanding of and practice in 
health. Indeed, the practice is so essential that Health 
Instruction seeks to integrate health knowledge with ac- 
tual living in home, school, and community. 


Vill. 


HEALTH SERVICE comprises all those procedures 
designed to determine the health status of the child, to 
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enlist his cooperation in health protection and mainten- 
ance, to inform parents of the defects that may be pres- 
ent, to prevent disease, and to correct remediable defects.” 

This terminology is preferred to Medical Inspection as 
the latter term has denoted a service which was often 
nothing more than inspection and the long association of 
a limited service with the terms makes a new one desir- 
able. 

Health Service is accomplished through the combined 
and coordinated efforts of administrative and teaching 
staff working with parents and various health agencies 
outside the school. The technical work is carried on by 
medical, nursing, dental, psychiatric, nutritional, and 
other specialists in close cooperation with educational 
officers and teachers. 

IX. 
HEALTHFUL SCHOOL LIVING is a term that desig- 
nates the provision of a wholesome environment, the or- 
ganization of a healthful school day, and the establish- 
ment of such teacher-pupil relationships that give a safe 
and sanitary school favorable to the best development 
and living of pupils and teachers. 

This rather long term is selected to combine under one 
category a number of health provisions that have at this 
time attained recognition. 

It has long been known that the school plant should be 
sanitary. The term School Hygiene stressed this but 
often included so much more that it has lost much of its 
value as a descriptive term for these specific health pro- 
visions. Hygienists have maintained for years that no 
part of the school experience should injure the child’s 
health and hence attention has been directed toward the 
health aspects of discipline, fatigue, and other matters 
relating to children’s health. 

The term Hygiene of Instruction stressed these mat- 
ters but, in use, it was often confused with the term Jn- 
struction in Hygiene. Teacher-pupil relationships have 
at times been considered under the Hygiene of Instruc- 
tion also. 

Obviously there is an advantage in bringing under one 
inclusive term these many but related factors. Moreover, 
there is potentially a great gain for administrative effi- 
ciency if these important values can be brought together 
into one division of Health Education. 


X. 

HEALTH EXAMINATION is that phase of health 
service which seeks through an examination by physi- 
cians, dentists, and other qualified specialists to deter- 
mine the physical, mental, and emotional health of an 
individual. 

The function of the Health Examination is revealed in 
the operation of Health Service. 


Terms Considered To Have Outgrown Their Usefulness 


The Committee recommends, in the interest of clearer 
understanding, that a number of terms still appearing in 


(Continued on Page 50) 


“Obviously this report, dealing with health education in schools, 
uses the terms health instruction and health service with meanings 
limited to school health education. 
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Mental 


Moratoriums 


By 
O. R. YODER, M.D. 


Assistant Medical Superintendent 
Ypsilanti (Michigan) State Hospital 


HERE is no escape from the issue presented to us in 
T: few fundamental facts.* Seven thousand children 

are added to our civilization each 24 hours. One 
from each group of 22 will suffer from some form of 
mental disease, and one from each group of 24 will go 
through our courts and will be found guilty of some 
crime against society. More of the children in the public 
schools at the present time will go to state hospitals than 
will graduate from colleges and universities. The State 
of Michigan today is caring for 22,994 of our fellow 
citizens in institutions and many cannot be admitted be- 
cause of lack of room. 

The solution of the problem of mental disease and 
crime lies not in the cure but in the prevention; and it is 
a most unfortunate thing that many of our school bud- 
gets must suffer. Our educational system, now as never 
before, must have men and women of unusual mental 
calibre, who can recognize and deal with problems of 
delinquency. It is a poor economic principle to discon- 
tinue forms of special educational methods when it costs 
only $87 to educate each one of our 26,000,000 normal 
school children annually and it costs $623.72 to care for 
each one of our 333,317 insane each year. If one case 
of mental disease can be prevented, and from 30 to 50 
per cent can, there would be sufficient funds to educate 
7 normal children each year. As a result of our present 
economic situation, I predict more insanity and more 
crime in the future. We do not hesitate to appropriate 
money to prevent disease among our pigs and cattle, we 
vaccinate and inoculate our children against physical 
disease. Why hesitate in an attempt to deal with a pecu- 
liar child and make him a useful citizen? It is a sane 
and common sense economic principle. 

We are particles of highly organized organic material 
subject to certain social conditions. We all realize from 
infancy that we are inferior, and realizing this we strive 
toward a goal of security and happiness. In order to 
attain this goal one must preserve himself, his sex life 
must be balanced, and social values must be considered. 
During this striving upward all are exposed to severe 
shocks. If these obstacles are beyond the mental resis- 
tance of the individual, nature provides a mental disease 
to protect the individual in which he can find his happi- 
ness. This is a mental moratorium. 


* Paper presented at the American Physical Education Association 
Convention at Cleveland, April, 1934. 


The exact mode of operation of heredity is not kno 
but we must agree that hereditary factors create a ne: 
stitutional predisposition in which a neurosis may = 
root and grow. Environmental influences are also im. 
portant, and I beg to call your attention to four vt ‘ 
of peculiar children which should have special attentin 
in your form of education. 


, THE first and largest group are the day-dreamj 

children. One-fifth of all hospital beds in the United 
States are required to care for one single type of mental 
disorder known as schizophrenia, or dream state. The 
economic loss is one and one-half million dollars each 
day. The child who will be a future case of schizophrenia 
is a shut-in type of personality from infancy. He has 
few interests outside the home. While games are being 
played on the playground, he usually stands away from 
the group or stays indoors. He is not guilty of infringe. 
ment upon the rules of school routine and he is known as 
“teacher’s pet.” 

This child is quiet and industrious. He is always 
found studying or near the teacher’s desk; when school is 
dismissed and he gets home, it is only another place to 
study and more and more he separates himself from 
reality. Here is a part of a letter written by one of our 
patients: “I haven’t any sense of humor and I sit through 
the funniest Charlie Chaplin comedy without once laugh- 
ing. I don’t like people much; I am not sociable. When 
I was little I never played with other children. I hated 
games. I hated work, but if I had one thing to interest 
me when I got through with my work, I would not hate 
it so much. My sister, two years younger, was just 
opposite to me—she talked and laughed and made lots 
of noise. People said I was different from her. I was 
terribly quiet, they said.” This patient has now com- 
pletely withdrawn from reality and will never recover. 

In the second group of problem children needing phys- 
ical education are the egocentric children. Here we have 
criminals and bandits in the making. They regard them- 
selves as the center of all activity and all rules and law 
and order must be for their own happiness. The more im- 
portant they consider themselves, the more irritable they 
are when they cannot attain their goal. They are not 
objective individuals. They cannot adjust to a new 
situation and in case of a difficult situation they kill and 
murder only to preserve themselves, as they have never 
learned to lose cheerfully. Physical education will help 
to make these objective individuals. 

In the third group of individuals which we can expect 
to declare a mental moratorium later on in life are those 
children suffering from a paternal over-protection, the 
timid, childish personalities. They usually come from 
homes where the parents refuse to allow their children to 
take any risks and always fight their battles for them. 
The parents then realizing that their child is unpopular 
with an assuring arm around him state: “We love you— 
play with us. All other boys and girls are bad anyway.” 
The child has already started the deferment of the pay- 
ment of his debt to his fellow men and he will complete 
his moratorium later on in some form of mental disease 

(Continued on Page 51) 
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Toward Abundant Living 


The Twentieth National Recreation Congress Reviewed 


Submitted by 
WEAVER PANGBURN 


National Recreation Association, 
New York City 


RINGING together the strands of many national 

and local movements for the enrichment of Ameri- 

can life, the Twentieth National Recreation Cong- 
ress, held in Washington, D. C., October 1-5, 1934, 
presented as complete a picture as this generation has 
had of the progress and problems of public recreation in 
the United States.* In twenty-four section meetings, four 
symposia and eight general sessions, the nine hundred 
delegates grappled with the implications for recreation of 
the swiftly declining birthrate, the plight of thousands 
of young people out of school and college and unwanted 
in industry, the idleness of the millions of older unem- 
ployed, the changing interests of Americans in their 
leisure, the shrinking of appropriations for recreation, 
and many other questions. 
- Significant of the federal government’s new agressive- 
ness in developing the nation’s recreational resources, and 
particularly its lands, were the reports made by repre- 
sentatives of the National Park Service, National Forest 
Service, Office of Education, the Children’s Bureau, the 
Agricultural Extension Service, the Federal Emergency 
Relief Corporation, the Subsistence Homestead Corpora- 
tion, the Tennessee Valley Authority, the Biological Sur- 
vey, and the National Resources Board. 

“You are doing a bully good job,” was the message 
sent to the conference by President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. Mrs. Roosevelt in one of the principal addresses 
voiced her enthusiasm for recreational planning and par- 
ticularly for the place of skilled recreation leaders. 

Though humbled by the strain of the depression and 
charged with a spirit of experimentation and inquiry, the 
conference was predominantly affirmative and optimistic, 
maintaining the promise of its general theme, ‘“‘Recre- 
ation and the Abundant Life.” 


Rebuilt Cities Foreseen 


Billions of dollars worth of materials, labor, and 
technical skill will be purchased for the reconstruction 
of the big cities of the United States in the interest of 
good living, it was stated by Jacob L. Crane, Jr., Presi- 
dent of the American City Planning Institute of Chicago. 
While the big cities of the country represent “our seeking 
and striving for abundant life,” they remain with few 
exceptions “not much more than big, overgrown, indus- 


*The complete text of all general addresses and summaries of sec- 
tion meetings will be published in successive issues of the Recreation 
Magazine, commencing with November, 1934. 


trial, and commercial camps, in some part ugly, grossly 
uneconomic, dirty and noisy, and full of confusion and 
strain.” The reorganization and major rebuilding of these 
cities offers the greatest single opportunity for the utili- 
zation of our natural resources and of our natural re- 
sourcefulness, Mr. Crane stated. 

He continued: 

“The city. of the future should be a regional city, open to 
the sky, green and pleasant, distinguished and satisfying in ‘its 
physical appearance, clean and quiet, rich in parks and play- 
grounds and beautiful waterfronts, in museums, concert halls, 
recreation centers and public buildings, and accessible to the open 
country—to great country playgrounds.” 

John Colt, Chairman of the Administrative Council 
of the New Jersey Emergency Relief Administration, 
declared that the leisure-time division of the New Jersey 
Relief Administration which served 42,000 individual 
participants in a wide variety of recreational activities 
was one of the parts of the state program of which he 
was most proud. He made the following interesting 
prophecy: 

“T see in this country a new age of pioneering, so much more 
glorious than that of the old age that there is no comparison, 
and it is a pioneering that is instinct with greater human riches 
than anything we have heard of before. It is a pioneering in 
human relationships and in that pioneering the surface has just 
been scraped.” 

Speaking on the theme, “Progress in the Art of Liv- 
ing,” Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, Chairman, Board of Di- 
rectors of the Tennessee Valley Authority, said among 
other things: 

“The National Recreation Association in its efforts to revive 
games and recreation of all sorts, is performing a genuine service. 
If that service is well performed, recreation in America can be 
on a higher cultural level than in any other country, for the rea- 
son thaf here we have cultural elements from all countries. If we 
can select from that great rich mass of cultural elements the 
excellencies, the fineness, and weave them into a new art of play 


in this country, we can have our recreation on a higher level 
than anywhere else.” 


FERA Favors Recreation Projects 

The Federal Relief Administration, it was pointed out 
by Aubrey Williams, its Assistant Director, strongly favors 
recreation projects such as building playgrounds, tennis 
courts, bathing beaches, swimming pools, and gymnasi- 
ums, and developing parks as well as giving employment 
to recreation leaders as one of the most constructive 
kinds of work projects for the unemployed. 


“T shall never forget one thrill I got in New Orleans,” said 
Mr. Williams. “The workmen were draining a thousand-acre 


swamp in the center of town for conversion into a park. The 
area had been a swamp from time immemorial, I suppose. The 
director told me of the zest and joy the men put into that job 
because they understood what the work was for.” 


Governor John G. Winant of New Hampshire, after 
(Continued on Page 48) 
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N AN article in the American School 

and University for 1929-1930, en- 
titled “Buildings and Equipment for 
Physical Education and Play,” Presi- 
dent Henry Noble MacCracken of Vas- 
sar College has pictured a lofty purpose for physical 
education and has framed this idea in a happy choice of 
words. What Dr. R. Tait McKenzie has done for ‘the 
human body in his sculpture, the author of this particu- 
lar article has succeeded in doing for the gymnasium and 
sports building in setting up an esthetic ideal for it. A 
few passages will give the drift of his thought: 


The patriotic fervor attending the Olympic Games, the stimu- 
lus to sculpture, poetry and the other arts which the races and 
other contests afforded, went far to establish a cult of the body 
as aime art... . 

Surely the gymnasium should be the most beautiful building 
on the campus. At present, it is usually the ugliest. The inclusion 
of the swimming pool should not be ignored or concealed, but 
made an essential part of a harmonious design. . . Color, pro- 
portion and symmetry should be cited. At present, gymnasium 
interiors look like jails, swimming pools are buried in sub-base- 
ments, dressing rooms dark and unsanitary. The dressi ooms 
of some of the finest New York Clubs are incredibly stuffy and 
smelly. Gymnasium interiors are frequently not even up to the 
Victorian stage of armory architecture... . 

The conception of physical education as a fine art to be 
housed in a beautiful building with every incentive for the love 
of beauty and pride in the body has hardly dawned upon Amer- 
ican architecture or builders of gymnasia. This to my mind is 
fundamental and should guide design everywhere. . . . Provision 
should be made for the aspects of physical education that con- 
tribute directly to the fine arts: esthetic dancing, including both 
the common folk dancing and the highest skills, should be cu'ti- 
vated both by men and women. Provision should be made for 
music in the original design, and also for fine art in the mural 
decoration and sculpture. . . . 

It is my belief that if the esthetic elements of physical 
education are cultivated, most of the ignoble elements of this 
branch of American life may be avoided. ..... I believe the 
time will come when the gymnasium will be placed on the 
college campus midway between the halls of music and of art. 


Needless to say, heré is a stimulating challenge. En- 
couragingly, the evidence indicates that the esthetic ideal 
of physical education is again coming into its own. The 
physical education buildings completed just before the 


An Esthetic 
Ideal for 
Physical 
Education 


December, 193, 


depression were significantly beautiful compared With 
barnlike structures that eded th i the 
precede em, while Scattered 
playfields of that time were gradually being brought 
gether into a harmonious landscaping plan. ‘ 

Strange to say, moreover, the depression has not 
brought to a complete end the increasing of physic 
education facilities and plants. In many cases, federal 
aid has enabled new structures to be completed, has te. 
modeled antiquated structures, has made eye-sore lots 
into playgrounds, has leveled off uneven ground into 
playfields or built up low lands or hollows for this pur. 
pose, has reclaimed river sites to make beautiful parks 
has made outdoor theaters of ravines nestling in the 
hillsides. 

As a result of these many improvements the American 
public is gradually being educated to the idea that it is 
desirable to have pleasing esthetic harmony in so far gg 
physical education surroundings are concerned. This close 
association between physical education and art has been 
noticeably true in Europe, as many articles which haye 
appeared in the JouRNAL would indicate, particularly 
the one in the last issue which described Ollerup—“The 
Olympia of the North.” The most lasting impression 
made on the American writer of this article was that of 
beauty and tranquility. 

Today, the visitor to a modern gymnasium is becom. 
ing more conscious of things which were not present to 
catch his eye before—floors brightly varnished so as to 
show offending dirt in place of the dark oil-treated floors 
which could so neatly conceal janitorial deficiencies: 
wall placques reminiscent of athletic glories to link the 
past with the present; appropriate statuary and mural 
design; shields, posters, and wall charts significant to 
physical activity; and attractive bulletin boards. The 
numerous wall charts that are now on the market to dis- 
play form in the various sports such as swimming and 
diving, wrestling, tennis, etc., are indicative of this trend 
even though their primary purpose may be to give visual 
evidence of athletic skills. 

When, in addition to this inanimate evidence of the 
esthetic awakening that is taking place in physical edu- 
cation, we take cognizance of the keener appreciation of 
individuals in their bodily skills, the living tableaus that 
are interspersed throughout demonstrations and pageants, 
the appreciation content that is being introduced into the 
physical education curriculums, and the marvelous cre- 
ative developments that have taken place recently in 
the field of the dance, then, indeed, we may feel certain 
that it is fact as well as prophecy that a renaissance is 
taking place in the art aspects of the profession of phys- 
ical education. 


HE second supplement to the Re- 

search Quarterly will make its appear- 
ance with the December, 1934, issue. 
The first supplement, as our readers will 
recall, came out last March and con- 
tained the University of Iowa Studies in Physical Edu- 
cation. This initial encouragement to the publication 
of the rapidly growing body of research in our profession 
was so successful that plans are under way almost a 
year in advance whereby the National Association will 
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cooperate with a number of schools in publishing re- 
search studies which they are sponsoring, either among 
their own students entirely, or in special fields of inves- 
tigation to which individuals from over the entire coun- 
try are invited to contribute. As with the Towa studies, 
the institutions sponsoring these research projects are 
gnding ways to carry the larger share of ; the expenses 
involved in financing these special publications. 

The contents of the second Quarterly Supplement will 
be devoted to the papers given at the recent Institute 
at the George Williams College, which honored Martin 
Foss, retiring Dean of the Physical Education Depart- 
ment. The leaders in charge of the Institute program 
have made arrangements with the A. P. E. A. editorial 
offices to publish the Institute proceedings which will 
contain the addresses given by speakers at the main 
assemblies, summaries of the meetings of discussion 
groups, and a short description of the pageant demon- 
stration that was given in connection with the program. 
The Supplement will accompany the December Quar- 
terly in the mails. 


UT of this era of change there is 


The emerging a new emphasis upon 
Abundant educational objectives related to the art 
Life— of fine living. These objectives are in 


harmony with the objectives of demo- 
cratic government itself—namely, to make possible for 
youth and for all citizens a more abundant life. 

The program of health and physical education has a 
profound significance and faces a challenging oppor- 
tunity to serve the nation as a social agency. Better 
health, organic strength, wholesome games and sports in 
the finest sense of education, leading to childhood and 
adult preparation for constructive leisure time are a 
formula for a vastly improved civic morale and more 
abundant living. 

Finer living will naturally result when every child 
has the advantage of an adequate health examination, 
with a careful follow-up program to correct remediable 
defects, when communicable diseases are under control, 
when the entire school environment has achieved a high 
hygienic standard, and when the knowledge and prac- 
tice of healthful living becomes woven into the pattern 
of our daily existence. 

Physical education has a unique franchise for the edu- 
cation of our developing boys and girls, offering a whole- 
some program to satisfy deep activity urges. As adults, 
it is our privilege and our responsibility to provide the 
best possible personnel and facilities. These boys and 
girls are the soul of the coming America. With purposive 
interests and helpful guidance in a rich program of story 
plays, rhythms, games, team and individual sports, the 
playground, the gymnasium, the swimming pool, and the 
athletic field are a great laboratory for the creation and 
development of abiding pleasures, habits, and attitudes 
that will contribute to abundant living. 

Education is concerned with the improvement of the 
desirable activities that are important and significant in 
the practice of living. Education and physical educa- 
tion are complementary, each being necessary to com- 
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plete the whole of life. Together they move across the 
human scene toward the same goal—the universal culti- 
vation of abundant living—By A. S. Hotchkiss, Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron, and Railroad Co. 


E NEED to clarify our thinking 
in relation to the use of the terms 
“grading” and “school marks.” For a 
number of years workers in all educa- 
tional fields have used the term “grad- 
ing” to convey the idea of awarding a school mark, when 
as a matter of fact the term should be used to convey 
the idea of placing a student in a particular grade group. 
It would seem logical then to use the term “school marks” 
when referring to letters or numbers given pupils by the 
teacher. These represent the teacher’s estimate of the 
pupil’s achievement in a given activity. They are a 
traditional practice in school life and have been used 
extensively for the following purposes: (1) as a means 
of rewarding and motivating pupils in their school work; 
(2) as a basis for recommendation to other institutions; 
and (3) as a means of satisfying the demands of parents 
who expect definite reports of their children’s progress. 
Many researches carried on in the educational field have 
shown pupil marks given by teachers to be unreliable. 
Some of the arguments against their use are: (1) teachers 
give pupil marks in terms of their own subjective judg- 
ments which are frequently unreliable; (2) marks are 
not always related to desirable educational objectives; 
(3) pupils often adopt good marks as an objective, rather 
than achievement in interesting activities; (4) teacher- 
pupil personality adjustments are in some cases made 
more difficult; (5) marks may contribute to pupil infe- 
riority and superiority complexes; and (6) they are at 
best poor substitutes for a close personal relationship 
between the teacher and the pupil, and between the school 
and the home. The advisability of discontinuing marks 
in physical education as whips to get pupils to engage 
in activities should be recognized. It should be obvious 
that teaching methods which recognize the interests and 
abilities of pupils replace external drives with internal 
drives. 

At present, marks in physical education are given to 
pupils. ‘They are usually based on the teacher’s sub- 
jective opinion, and include such items as the child’s at- 
tendance, effort, attitude, conduct, and achievement in 
physical skills. Each of these factors is judged on a 
different basis, and the judgments then combined to form 
the final mark. For this subjective rating, whether in 
terms of letters or numbers, should be substituted reports 
of progress in the accomplishment of legitimate objectives 
measured in definite units. In the use of achievement 
scales, the teacher has a means of measuring objectively 
the pupil’s physical skills, and need no longer rely on 
subjective opinion. Pupil progress may be measured 
and made known to pupil, teacher, and parent. Scores 
in achievement tests should not be used by the teacher 
as a part of a subjective mark, but rather to diagnose 
pupil difficulties in relation to their development.—By 
Frederick W. Cozens, University of California at Los 
Angeles, and N. P. Neilson, Stanford University. 
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Orientation Courses Physical 
Education for College Freshmen 


WING to the narrow but 
prevalent view that phys- 


ical education is mere ex- WILLIAM L. HUGHES, Ph.D. 


ercise, activity classes in the col- 
leges have often been little more 
than exercise periods. Tradition, 
the human tendency to avoid change, has frequently pre- 
vented progress in practice, even though the principles 
and purposes of physical education have broadened tre- 
mendously. Many of the so-called subjects in the college 
curriculum, particularly the sciences, include laboratory 
courses. Physical education has quite generally been 
classed as a laboratory course and conducted solely as 
such. But the science courses do not consist entirely of 
laboratory work. In addition, textbooks, term papers, 
reports, lectures, class discussions, recitations, tests, and 
examinations are provided. Science is taught in relation 
to its background, purposes, and values. 


Contrast this with the method of physically educating 
college men and women in many of our institutions of 
higher learning. Students register and are told that 
physical education is a requirement. They obtain towel 
and uniform and report at the proper time and place. 
From the first day on throughout the semester and the 
entire year they engage in formal exercises or participate 
in a play program depending on the past training of the 
instructor. There may be instruction in technique, or 
the teaching may consist almost entirely in “whistle 
blowing.” Little or nothing is given the students regard- 
ing the history and aims of physical education or the 
values to be derived from it. Many students leave col- 
lege with little knowledge of the great physical education 
movement which has grown so rapidly since the World 
War. Great numbers of college graduates look upon 
physical education as exercise, and they participate in 
big-muscle activities merely for “a work-out.” This 
attitude toward physical education on the part of so 
many graduates indicates the need for an orientation 
course for undergraduates and it has led an increasing 
number of physical educators to believe that the practice 
of physical education should be enriched by useful sub- 
ject matter. 


In recent years there has been a very definite move to 
provide orientation or introductory courses in physical 
education. In an attempt to determine the purpose and 
content of these courses in the various institutions, to 
discuss advantages and disadvantages, and finally to 
crystallize thought regarding their real worth, a section 
meeting of the College Physical Education Association! 

1 College Physical Education Association Section, ‘Orientation 
Courses in Physical Education for College Freshmen,’ National Con- 


vention of the American Physical Education Association, Louisville, 
Kentucky, April, 1933. W. L. Hughes, Chairman. 


Associate Professor of Physical Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


By was devoted to such discussion a 
a recent national convention of 
the American Physical Education 
Association. 

Types of Orientation Courses 

It was found that orientation 
courses are commonly offered as one of four plans: 

1. General orientation courses of which physical edy. 
cation is a part. 

2. Orientation or introductory courses for professional 
students majoring in physical education. 

3. Introductory courses designed to prepare general 
classroom teachers to teach physical education. 

4. Orientation courses for all freshmen. 

The first plan apparently has not been tried exten. 
sively, nor has it proven satisfactory in all cases. It js 
likely to consist of a few lectures or one lecture as a part 
of the program of “Freshman Week.” 

The second and third plans are now considered not only 
a desirable but an essential part of all modern major pro- 
grams for professional students in physical education and 
for general classroom teachers who must teach physical 
education. These courses ordinarily cover such items as 
the history and meaning of physical education, objectives, 
scientific basis of the program, and vocational analysis, 

But it is the fourth plan with which we are primarily 
concerned here; that is, an orientation course in physical 
education for all college freshmen. This plan, too, has 
assumed many different forms. It may consist of an 
“Orientation Week Intramural Sports Program” rather 
than a required course. Kentucky, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Oberlin, Ohio State, and other institutions organize 
intramural competition during “Freshman Week.” In 
many cases attempts are made to acquaint the entering 
students with the physical education facilities and intro- 
duce them to the staff members. It may consist of one 
required course or several courses. It may range in time 
from one period devoted to a lecture on orientation to 
four years of various required courses. It may be called 
orientation or it may be termed an introduction to, or 
fundamentals in, physical education. 


Fundamentals in Physical Education for Women 

Within the last few years certain college women phys- 
ical educators have been experimenting with what they 
call “Fundamentals in Physical Education’” in answer to 
the question as to what should be included in the required 
program. There is a feeling that certain skills and 
knowledges should be provided. There is a lack of agree- 
ment as to whether this subject-matter material should 
be presented and experienced in a special course or given 
in connection with other activity classes. 


2R. Glassow. Fundamentals in Physical Education. Philadelphia: 
Lea and Febiger, 1932. 
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Physical education departments for women in some of 
the colleges and universities have offered orientation 
ourses for two periods per week throughout the freshman 
: ar. The predominating idea has been to provide prac- 
. aa knowledge which relate closely to the girls’ 
everyday life. There is an attempt to show the efficient 
and aesthetic use of the body by means of demonstra- 
tion, specific exercises, and information regarding the 
structure of the body. ‘There has also been the aim to 
bring to a workable level the skills and knowledge of 
students who come to college from very different back- 
grounds. Instruction is often given as to how to lift 
heavy objects, how to dodge moving objects, how to keep 
one’s balance, how to climb stairs and ladders, and other 
motor movements connected with daily life, in addition 
to the regular instruction in the fundamentals of rhythm, 
form, balance, throwing, catching, dodging, running, and 
striking which are basic to all sports. 

One institution provides a regular health and physical 
examination for all entering freshmen women. Students 
who rate “A” on the examination are given knowledge 
tests on health and skills. Those who reach the mini- 
mum standards determined for the tests are exempt from 
participation for the first quarter in the activity passed. 
Students are expected to meet certain minimum stand- 
ards in: one individual sport, one team game, health 
habits, health attitudes, health knowledge, rhythmic 
activities, and the fundamental skills—running, jumping, 
throwing, climbing, and vaulting. 

Grades are based largely on the test given at the com- 
pletion of the course. The correlation between results 
of written tests and students’ final grade after completion 
of the course on the one hand and motor ability on the 
other is not high. 


Orientation Courses for Men 


Howard* has developed the following orientation course 
for junior college men: 

OUTLINE OF ORIENTATION CouRSE GIVEN TO ALL FRESHMEN 
IN Low JuNIoR COLLEGE 

Purposes.— 

1. To present and discuss the reasons for the physical educa- 
tion requirement. 

2. To discuss the program of physical education in Seth Low; 
and to compare the purposes (objectives) of this program with the 
objectives of the program of the field of physical education. 

3. To discuss the intercollegiate athletic program in relation to 
the objectives of physical education in order that a group of 
alumni educated regarding the features of a desirable athletic 
program may be the result. 

4. To supplement the teaching program carried on in the gym- 
nasium. 

5. To create an appreciation of the various outcomes of par- 
ticipation in desirable physical activities. 

Content of Course; General Topics-— 

1. History of physical education in intercollegiate athletics. 

2. Principles of physical education. (Brief and simplified dis- 
cussion.) 

3. Methods of learning motor skills. 

4. Evaluation of various types of motor activities. 

5. Values of training, and methods of training. 

6. First aid. 

7. Strategies and skills of activities taught in own program. 

8. The way to watch an athletic contest. 


3Glenn Howard, Director of Physical Education, Seth Low Junior 
College, Brooklyn, N. Y. (Letter to the writer.) 
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9. The way to read a sport page. 

Length of Course-—Sixteen weeks; eight weeks each semester ; 
one period each week. Required of all freshmen. 

Textbook.—Williams and Morrison, Textbook of Physical 
Education, 

Terminated by an examination. (True-False.) (Multiple Choice.) 

Pennsylvania State College has an excellent plan in 
which freshmen are required to take physical education 
three hours per week. Two hours of this time are devoted 
to practice and one hour each week throughout the year 
is given over to orientation, or theory, in physical edu- 
cation. Twenty-three different activities are covered 
during the freshman year. 


Advantages and Disadvantages of Orientation Courses 

Various arguments have been advanced for and against 
orientation courses. Some of the arguments for these 
courses have been mentioned above, such as the need 
for a knowledge of the background of physical education, 
the importance of certain attitudes toward play, and the 
desirability of a panoramic view of the field that would 
widen the understanding and quicken the appreciation of 
the place of physical education in the general scheme of 
education. 

The value of such devices as textbooks, discussions, 
notebooks, reports, and knowledge tests in improving 
knowledge and skill in physical education activities has 
been tested and found of great worth. This is almost uni- 
versally true of football teaching. In this sport there is 
tremendous pressure to acquire the highest degree: of 
skill and knowledge. Almost every coach holds discus- 
sion meetings with, his squad. Practically all successful 
coaches require their teams to study the rulebook and a 
large number certainly advise the players to read stand- 
ard books on the game. It is not at all uncommon to 
require a notebook. Its contents may consist of a chart 
and analysis of games, photographs of men in action, 
solutions of problems in strategy, and similar material. 
Since all coaches employ these methods in some form or 
degree it is fair to assume that the devices are valuable 
in developing interest, knowledge and understanding, and 
skill in the activity. It seems fair, also, to assume that 
the same devices could be used to some advantage in 
connection with other physical education activities. As 
a matter of fact they have been so used in a wide variety 
of activities, required and varsity. Psychologically, such 
analysis of history, nature, purpose, form, and values in 
activities is essential for efficient learning. 

There is undoubtedly a place for text- and reference 
books enriched by useful subject matter, written in an 
interesting style, and in non-technical terms, about the 
things in physical education of real interest to young peo- 
ple. There are ample reference books available while re- 
cently there has appeared a textbook written expressly for 
students,* and certain texts written as introductory courses 
for professional students and prospective teachers.* * * 


4J. F. Williams and W. R. Morrison. A Textbook of Physical 
Education. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1931. 

5 Ruth Glassow. Op. cit. 

6E. W. Nixon and F. W. Cozens. An Introduction to Physical 
Education. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1934. 

7J. R. Sharman. /ntroduction to Physical Education. New York: 
A. S. Barnes and Company, 1934. 
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If text- and reference books are to be assigned, topics 
should be “live” materials and not a dull recital of dis- 
connected bits of information. 

Notebooks or scrapbooks have been considered a part 
of some required courses in physical education. Where 
used they have consisted of such items as a report of the 
health examination: a personal health chart, provided this 
is not a duplication of the hygiene assignment; clippings 
and pictures on health, posture, shoes, feet, clothes, sports, 
current trends, etc.; or topics of special interest to the 
student, such as swimming, dancing, or athletics. 

Reference books include books on rules, technique, and 
strategy of various games and sports, history and prin- 
ciples of physical education, administration of games and 
meets, play days, etc. Knowledge tests, as an additional 
basis for grading, are now commonly used. 

Arguments opposing orientation courses or devices de- 
signed to supplement the activity program deserve careful 
consideration. In the first place, in many institutions no 
credit is given for physical education, or it is granted on 
the basis of laboratory credit. There is some danger of 
antagonizing the students by imposing too much work 
in relation to credit. Secondly, in many colleges the 
activity periods are so limited there is little time for 
lectures, discussions, and reports. Comparatively few 
students have received an adequate training in the public 
schools. Many of them have neither experienced a vari- 
ety of activities nor have advanced beyond the novice 
stage in skills in activities. Thirdly, there is the opinion 
that we should not attempt to introduce methods and 
materials demanding considerable mental activity into a 
program designed to relieve students from mental strain. 
Excellent students, it is argued, the ones who over-con- 
centrate on studies, are likely to be the ones who will 
concentrate most on the intellectual content of the course 
in physical education. This would counteract many of 
the values claimed for physical education. Moreover, 
the so-called motor-minded students might be turned 
against activities by the attempt to inject too great an 
intellectual element into it. : 


Orientation and Guidance 


Guidance in some other form or another has existed 
since the beginning of our secondary schools. Guidance 
originally aimed to distribute young people as effectively 
as possible to vocational opportunities. More recently 
it has been enlarged and broadened to help students make 
the optimal adjustment to educational situations. Orien- 
tation is a form of guidance. 

If teacher guidance regarding health and physical edu- 
cation is to become self-guidance on the part of students, 
the latter must learn something of the benefits to be 
derived from participation in physical education activi- 
ties. Each student should learn of the four-fold develop- 
mental possibilities in physical education, namely: devel- 
opment of organic systems, heart, lungs, nervous system, 
etc.; development of skills, both team skills and indi- 
vidual sport skills which can be used in leisure .time 
throughout life; development of play habits and atti- 
tudes; and development of right conduct. Every college 
man and woman should realize that if one is to achieve 
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proper organic development one should not OVer-partig 
pate or under-participate. College freshmen should kn 
that it is unwise to participate in vigorous activi, 
without a thorough health examination or when jn Door 
physical condition. Students need to learn the physica] 
mental, recreational, social, and emotional value of nlay 
and play habits and skills. The physically handica Ded 
need to learn of the benefits of a modified and Testricted 
program. They, too, need organic development: pla 
habits, skills, and attitudes; and the social learnings tha 
come through team play. 

An orientation or an exploratory course in physica) 
education as a part of or supplementing the activity pro. 
gram will assist students in discovering interests an 
capacities. In addition, material of this type will enrig) 
the educational experience of students. 


Three Views 

First, there are those individuals who believe an oriep. 
tation course should be a theory course for the presenting 
of an overview of the great physical education movemen _ 
and would therefore teach the students something of the 
history, nature, and purpose of physical education an 
the benefits to be derived from a participation in jts 
activities. A second group would not consider a lecture 
course inasmuch as orientation is looked upon as the 
opportunity to participate in a wide variety of activities 
The writer is in accord with a third group, which would 
include both theory and practice, and supplement the 
activity program with text- and reference books, articles, 
reports, discussions, lectures, and tests. This type of 
work must be kept subordinate to the practice of actiy- 
ities, or a dry, academic physical education may result 

It is apparent that an increasing number of physical 
educators in the colleges and universities believe orien 
tation of freshmen in physical education is desirable and 
should be a part of every program. This was the una- 
imous opinion of one group* which gave consideration to 
the question. But just what the nature and content oj 
such course or courses should be is not so easily 
answered. All are agreed that something should bk 
offered in addition to technique. Workers in the field 
should continue to experiment with various types 0 
courses. If the institution still maintains a time require 
ment, certainly a portion of that time might well b 
spent learning something of the rich background of phys 
ical education. If the department is so advanced as ti 
have minimum achievement standards, a certain amount 
of knowledge regarding the history and principles, objec- 
tives, values, rules, technique, and strategy of physic 
education activities might well be one of the requite 
ments. Such requirements have been attempted with 
more than average success. 

Physical education, like the sciences, should be mote 
than a mere laboratory course. Its contents should b: 
so enriched with worth-while subject matter that college 
men and women will become intelligent with reference to 
the physical activities which play so large a part in their 
living. To this end the physical educators in our colleges 
and universities should address themselves. 


8 College Physical Education Association Section, op. cit. 
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from the class leader. In the lesson to follow, 


Part 


Developing Pupil Leadership 


Through Physical Education 


KARL WEBBER BOOKWALTER 


Critic-Instructor, 
Part Il 


The Organization and Management of a 
Corps of Pupil Leaders 


N A PREVIOUS article on this general subject’ 
pupil leadership was defined, principles governing 
the development of such leadership were set up and 
explained, and standards for selecting leaders were sug- 
gested. This article will deal with the mechanics of 
leadership training. 


Duties and Authorities of Leaders? 


To train and set up pupil leaders and to fail to have 
needed, purposeful activities to challenge them is to have 
a worker without a job. It is, besides, a waste of teacher 
effort, and a loss of valuable help. 

Suggested uses for leadership service follow: 


Organizational Responsibilities as Class Leaders.— 
Class leaders may be used to assist in the physical exam- 
ination, classification, and enrollment of pupils at the 
beginning of the semester. They may be held responsible 
for calling the roll and making out the report for the 
office. To be most helpful leaders should be 
informed as to the program for the day. They 
can then have available the necessary equip- 
ment and can have fields laid out and pre- 
pared. 


One class leader on the floor can see that 
the class falls in at the proper time and that 
equipment used for free play, but not needed 
in the lesson proper, is put away at this time. 
Another class leader in the locker-room can 
see that all pupils dress promptly, put away 
their clothing and valuables, lock their lock- 
ers, and report at once to the gymnasium. He 
contributes to locker-room control and aids 
the floor leader in promptly starting the class. 
The teacher should guide and aid both leaders 
and be on hand, unless necessarily detained, 
to take over the class and receive the report 


1JouRNAL oF HEALTH AND PuysicAL EpucaTION, 
V: 9 (November, 1934), 12-13. 

2 Jay B. Nash, The Administration of Physical Edu- 
cation, “Place of Pupil Leadership,” pp. 346-351, New 
York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 1931. 


An Emblem Leader 


Indiana University 


these class leaders should be free to go from group to 
group assisting and instructing, as does the teacher, or 
they may be assigned to definite squads if their records 
are to be taken in certain activities. 

Managerial and Instructional Responsibilities as Squad 
Leaders.—One leader and an assistant may be among the 
eight to twelve members constituting a well sized squad. 
They are responsible for the quick formation of their 
squad at assembly time. They are held for an authentic 
report to class leaders of the attendance, promptness, and 
preparedness for the activity of the members of their 
squads. They are responsible for the safety, instruction, 
and participation of each member of the squad in all ac- 
tivities. Squad records as of stunts, decathlon events, 
posture, and other items of information, kept for each 
pupil on the squad card, are kept by these two leaders. 
They are held for the legibility, authenticity, and ac- 
curacy of such records. These two leaders can also see 
that the members of their squad shower, dry, and dress 
properly and promptly after activity. In case the first 
leader is absent, the second should assume full responsi- 
bility for the squad. 

Captains and Officials of Organized Games.—For lead- 
ing group games, relays, and contests, squad 
leaders are satisfactory, as their squads form 
logical and natural groups which can be ef- 
fectively handled. For team games in the 
seasonal sports, such as soccer, volleyball, 
basketball, and playground baseball, greater 
specialization of skills is. needed and more 
natural and equal groupings are essential. In 
the former games the interests are more tem- 
porary and results are not of as vital signifi- 
cance to the pupils. In the seasonal sports, 
however, competition is high. The teams 
should be permanent for these sports, so that 
each game may be a part of the whole project, 
the class tournament. 

Captains of these teams should be chosen 
for their exceptional interest and ability in 
that particular sport, if they are to be the 
natural leaders. It is therefore advisable to 
allow the class to select their own team cap- 
tains for each seasonal sport and these cap- 
tains in turn will alternately select members 
of their teams until the entire class is chosen. 
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Thus, the team captains need not be the squad or class 
leaders although they frequently are. This policy allows 
for natural alternations of leadership and followership, 
and group loyalties are more enduring. 

The officials for these games may logically be any of 
the regular leaders who are capable. 

Accountability for Supplies and Equipment.—Class 
leaders should have the towels, balls, bats, bases, nets, 
and such supplies issued out to them and they in turn 
should issue supplies to squad leaders or pupils and col- 
lect issued supplies at the close of the period. The teacher 
at the end of each class should check with the leader on 
the supplies issued for that ‘class. Just before the class 
showers the teacher can issue to the class leader in charge 
of the locker-room as many towels as there are participa- 
ting members in the class. This leader will issue a towel 
to each boy as he goes to shower. When the boy leaves 
the locker-room he will return his towel to the class 
leader. 


Situations in Which Leaders Function 


We learn to do by doing. The department of physical 
education is an integral part of the school life and the 
latter in turn is definitely related to all life. If these 
statements are true, physical education leaders must be 
. used in all possible activities related to the department 
and, further, in all school activities or programs in which 
the natural ability of these leaders can be capitalized. 
Only thus will the principles of leadership and service be 
integrated in the pupil’s total life. 

Constant Utilization in the Regular Class Periods.— 
It is in the regular classes in all cases, and particularly 
in cases where a leaders’ club is not feasible, that the 
fundamental development of leaders will be accomplished. 
The teacher who neglects the function of leadership 
utilization in the regular classes overlooks one of the 
major functions of a teacher. Effective utilization of 
leadership at other times is impossible if the teacher is a 
drill master issuing orders for mass activities, or if he is 
afraid to deputize in the regular class periods. There are 
times when it would be much easier to do certain tasks 
oneself than to teach a leader to do them properly, but 
that is the teacher’s cross and joy. Children yearn to 
serve from the first grade up. This yearning may be satis- 
fied by giving all little chores or tasks in keeping with 
their ability to help. The more technical duties should be 
reserved for those trained to do these duties.* Socialized 
procedures, group activities, squad organization are all 
essential to leadership development in class time. If the 
job is well done in the instructional period it will carry 
over into the laboratory period. 

During Morning, Recess, Noon, and After-school Lab- 
oratory Play Periods.—Since the regular class period 
should be an instructional period for creating a more 
spontaneous participation in the laboratory periods of the 
pupil’s physical education, the same leaders should logic- 
ally function at the play periods. They may have similar 
responsibilities for equipment, for officiating, and for 


* Jacob J. Ballas, ‘Student Leaders in High School Physical Edu- 
cation,” JouRNAL OF HEALTH AND Puysicat EpucatTion, V: 5 (Feb- 
ruary, 1934), 40-41, 55. 
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instruction, but their efforts will more naturally be de. 
manded by the laboratory situations. These labor 
situations furnish the bridge between the class activitie, 
and out-of-school and after-school life. Only a modicum 
of supervision, the organizational guidance, and equip. 


ment need be furnished by the teacher. Thus the Pupils 


atory 


*are made to feel that the physical education program js 


vital to them. 

Service and Participation in Programs, Demonstra. 
tions, Field Days, and Play Days.—Although as many 
pupils should be involved in these activities as is possible 
the teacher should rely heavily upon his leaders as , 
nucleus for such extra-class activities. Their help will he 
needed in the administration of these affairs. Their abili. 
ties will contribute to the performance. As far as Possible 
they should be drawn into the planning of the activity, 
From the junior high school on, the part of the leaders in 
the planning of physical education programs and the like 
should be considerable. Such physical education projects 
make for a higher morale in the corps of leaders and 
establish these leaders with the rest of the pupils. These 
projects also motivate class activities, are good promo- 
tional propaganda for the department and school, and 
satisfy the pupils’ desires to be the causal factors in 
affairs. 

Service in School Managerial Situations. —If l\eader- 
ship training in the department of physical education is 
to be functional in the general educational plan, the 
physical director should unobtrusively see that his 
leaders are used in school activities. Lists of reliable 
leaders can be furnished the principal or boys’ advisor. 
Leaders should be urged to offer their services where pos- 
sible. They may be traffic officers, they may run for class 
offices, they may serve on student government councils, 
they may be office messengers or even do such clerical 
work as is frequently assigned students. Thus the sense 
of ability and responsibility developed in the department 
of physical education may transfer to general school situ- 
ations and the integration of school civic responsibility 
be effected. 

Cooperation and Participation in Extra-school Pro- 
grams.—This final step is necessary to bring these leader- 
ship powers into the life uses and needs of the pupil. 
Perhaps the best examples of the carry over or integra- 
tion of the training of the department activities into 
actual life situations are supplied in the instances of boy 
scouts, girl scouts, Girl Reserves, and Y. M. C. A., Y. W. 
C. A., or summer-time playgrounds. The department 
teaches some of the activities of those organizations. 
Leaders who were trained first in school find opportunity 
to serve in these extra-school organizations. Reversely 
the interests and leadership developed in these extra- 
school programs are utilized in the physical education 
program. Thus each reinforces the training in the other. 


Specific Training Situations for Leadership 
The above sections dealt primarily with uses of, and 
opportunities for, pupil leadership. This section aims to 
suggest definite programs for the training of leaders. All 
of the following suggestions may not be possible at any 
one school but they are all desirable and have all stood 
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the test of practice in schools and school systems through- 
out the United States. 

Guidance and Supervision While in the Capacity of 
Leaders —As has been indicated above, the most funda- 
mental training opportunity comes while the leader is 
actually functioning as a leader in the instructional or 
laboratory periods. In many schools, particularly on the 
elementary level, it will not be feasible to have a leaders’ 
club or period in which to train leaders apart from the 
instructional periods. Such development as is gotten 
must then be gotten in class time. 

Personal and Group Guidance of Leaders in the Home 
or Advisory Room.—It is desirable and right that the 
physical director, like all other teachers, should have a 
homeroom. It is most helpful if this group can be selected 
from among the leaders corps (on the basis of rank). In 
this way the teacher gets closer to the personal problems 
of his chief helpers. The leaders are always en rapport 
with their teacher and this makes even more effective the 
school guidance function with this group. Secondarily, 
this homeroom period with such a “cabinet” is a splendid 
opportunity to plan the activities and program of the de- 
partment, and pupils can thus be brought directly and 
purposefully into the planning, execution, and judgment 
of their physical education experiences. 

Club Activities at Activity Period or Hobby Hour.—- 
The urge of the adolescent youth “to belong” is being 
met by the organization of numerous clubs in the sec- 
ondary schools and by the setting aside of a definite time 
during school hours for the functions of these student 
organizations. This is particularly true in the junior high 
schools. So vital have some of these club activities be- 
come to the pupils that some prominent educators are 
wondering if it would not be better to make “core sub- 
jects” of certain vital extra-curricular activities and assign 
to extra-class time some studies such as Latin or mathe- 
matics. 

A leaders’ club is a most desirable training organiza- 
tion. The (a) “business procedures” of this club should 
be minimized to allow time for the more vital functions 
of the group. Such functions are (b) preview of class 
work in which the problems of the coming activities are 
outlined and explained. Rules, organizations, and demon- 
strations are gone over so as to expedite class procedures 
to come. Again, in this club period promotion and ad- 
vancement of the leaders may be acquired by (c) work- 
ing upon the skills and tests required for leadership. 
Ballas* suggests a rather well organized testing program 
for leaders. A fourth opportunity, (d) individual achieve- 
ment, presents itself at these periods. Leaders vary in 
their interests and there exists a desire for such activities 
as high jumping, working on the rings or the high bar. 
These interests should be fostered at these times and the 
best instructional skill of the teacher is now needed. 

Extra Leader-training Period in School Time.—At 
many schools a period, or periods, are set aside in which 
leaders come for instruction. This may be done volun- 
tarily for the pleasure of it or may be given definite 
credit as is any other school instruction. The plan is quite 


* Ibid. 
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successful, especially in preparing leaders to manage the 
regular class periods. This training period leaves the 
leaders’ club period free for the other three activities 
outlined just above. 


Incentives for and Appraisals of Successful Leadership 


The Satisfactions Inherent in Serving as a Leader.— 
These are the greatest incentives for good work as a 
leader. Leadership affords meaningful opportunities for 
self-expression. These natural rewards are to be desired 
above all other incéntives. The teacher must not forget 
to commend good service. 

Special Insignia or Uniforms for Leaders —The esprit 
de corps of the leaders is promoted by some distinguish- 
ing devices or uniforms. At Lake Junior High School, 
Denver, the writer evolved the following progressive <dif- 
ferentiations based upon the school colors, royal blue and 
gold. 

1. Royal blue star upon the regular white shirt. 

2. Royal blue shirt (white shirts dyed) and gold pants 
(Khaki color served) piped with royal blue ribbon. 

3. Gold felt star upon uniform shirt of blue. 

4. Gold felt old English “L” in place of star. 

5. Yellow felt bars added below “L” for excellence in various 
phases of the program. 

These differentiations were simple, inexpensive, and 
set off the leaders in a smart but unobjectionable fashion. 
In the elementary schools, where uniforms are not re- 
quired for the activity, pupils might be given a blue star, 
a yellow star, and a monogram respectively for begin- 
ning, intermediate, and advanced levels of leadership. 

Honor Roll for Meritorious Service —At regular inter- 
vals (each month or each marking period) a carefully 
selected list of the most outstanding leaders for that in- 
terval could be published. This list should be small. and 
the standard reasonably high. Such a list affords an op- 
portunity for public recognition of worth if done judi- 
ciously. 

A Regular System of Promotion and Rank.—The in- 
signia and uniform suggested above are based upon the 
following scheme for grades of leadership and their re- 
quirements. 

1. Blue Star Leader (may be second squad leader). 

(a) Temporary assignment as leader. 
(b) At least one semester in school. 
(c) Attendance upon leaders’ club so as to work upon 


blue star requirements. 
(d) Satisfactory deportment and service in department. 


2. Uniformed Leader (first squad leader). 
(a) A member of leaders’ club. 
(b) Permanent assignment as squad leader. 
(c) One successful semester as a blue star leader. 
(d) Successfully passing “blue star list” and the addi- 
tional elements required of uniformed leaders. 
(e) Receiving a mark of “B” or better in the department. 
(f) Passing in most i his subjects. 
(g) Successful as a squad leader. 


3. Class Leader—wears yellow star on shirt. 
(a) Temporary assignment as class leader. 
(b) At least one successful semester as a squad leader. 
(c) Passing “uniformed leaders’ test” and the additional 
elements for the class leaders’ test. 
(d) Same scholarship as above. 
(e) Successful performance as class leader. 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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Solving Small-School Problems 


Through Measurements 


By 


FRANCIS J. MOENCH 


Cortland, New York, Normal Schoo! 


RE YOU secretly dissatisfied with your accom- 
plishments for last year? Were you uneasy lest 
physical education be abolished in your school? 

Did the superintendent or principal make embarrassing 
investigations of your efficiency? Did your intramural 
program “peter out”? Did your pupils dodge classes? 
Were the local physicians unsympathetic? Does your 
community demand winning teams, while ignoring the 
basic physical education program? 

These problems irk physical educators in small schools 
even more than in large. But they can be solved. Indeed, 
they dave been solved in many small schools. The modus 
operandi, according to many physical educators who have 
been successful, is fairly simple. It consists of the use 
of strength tests to determine pupil abilities and the 
subsequent modification of programs based on test results. 

Unfortunately only a few, though a steadily increasing 
number of leaders so far, have taken advantage of a 
highly reliable and practical method of insuring the suc- 
cess of small-school physical education, which has been 
available for a decade. We refer to the Strength Index 
and Physical Fitness Index,* devised by Frederick Rand 
Rogers, Dean of Student Health and Physical Education 
at Boston University, and introduced by him to New 
York State during his five years as its Director of Health 
and Physical Education. Since 1931, Dr. H. A. Jones, 


as State Director of Physical Education, has succeeded © 


in stimulating the greatly increased use of the physical 
capacity tests from which the S.I. and P.F.I. are de- 
termined. 

This article reports the conclusions of a selected group 
of these men and women in certain small schools of New 
York State. In this discussion, “small school’ includes 
those institutions found in villages, small cities, and cen- 
tralized rural districts which usually employ not more 
than one or two physical educators to supervise and lead 
all physical activity programs. 

The writer believes that this report will be of the great- 
est value if the usual generalized summary of “possible 
uses of strength tests in small schools” is replaced by 
quotations of reports made concerning actual uses now 
being made in real school programs. To accomplish this, 
a cursory study was made which included twenty schools 
in central New York. The schools were selected at ran- 
dom, because of small size. The investigator had no 


* See Frederick Rand Rogers, Fundamental Administrative Meas- 
ures in Physical Education, Newton, Mass.: The Pleiades Co. 


knowledge of whether or not the strength tests were used, 
Local directors were encouraged to report whether the 
used the tests; and if so, they were asked to list Values, 
suggest wider uses, and indicate objections. If tests were 
not used, directors were asked to indicate as frankly as 
possible why not. 


FROM this informal investigation, many interesting 
data were secured. The following positive values of 
strength testing procedures are expressed in the words of 
the directors reporting: 


1. “Helped in grouping students in classes and classes into 
squads, with homogeneous classification.” 

2. “More student interest in the physical education program,” 
(This was listed as outstanding by most of those reporting.) 

3. “More equalized and better competition.” 

4. “Students work hard to keep strength index up, or to raise 
it. It is an added incentive.” 

5. “It gives the instructor information concerning the poten- 
tial Pye of the students.” 

6. “Helped to direct attention to those students needing it 
most. 

7. “It gives the instructor a definite idea of what he should 
expect of each pupil.” 

8. “It really acquaints the director with each child.” 

9. “It gives the handicapped child a chance.” 

10. “It makes teaching easier.” 

11. “It is a valuable procedure in preparation for a corrective 
program.” 

12. “It forms the basis for program planning for individual 
needs.” 

13. “It shows why certain pupils are not able to accomplish 
what a casual observer might expect.” 

14. “It assists in planning a good gymnastic and intramural 
program.” 

15. “Activities go more smoothly with older and _ stronger 
boys together.” 

16. “It is possible to help low-group students through per- 
sonal conference.” 

17. “One gets good results in intramural competition by keep- 
ing the S.I. (strength index) of team totals equal.” 

18. “It gives the students something to work for.” 

19. “It gives the director a good chance to check his results 
from year to year.” 

20. “Classification by strength index is a good rough measure 
for equalizing teams. Use personal judgment of skill to correct 
exceptions.” 

21. “High groups carry on work through electing activities 
in which they are most interested. They have the ability to act 
as leaders in many instances.” 

22. “Especially valuable in junior high school in developing 
a new interest in gym.” 

23. “It is used as physical education report mark in January 
and June.” 

24. “Studemts seem to care about their physical fitness.” 

25. “We find students constantly working in the gym since 
using the tests.” 


following disadvantages or problems of fhose 


using the tests are listed below, again in the words 
of reporters: 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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Wichita Summer Recreational School 


By 
FRANK K. REID 


Principal, Roosevelt Intermediate School, Wichita, Kansas 


UMMER vacations present a serious challenge, 
when viewed from the social, ethical, vocational, 
recreational, emotional, or economic angle. Twenty- 

six million boys and girls, after eight to ten months of 
orderly, purposeful living are thrown into a long period 
of existence possessing most of the opposite features. Our 
present civilization does not permit natural growth for 
most of these millions. 

The challenge of summer vacations has been accepted 
in Wichita, Kansas, through the organization and oper- 
ation of the country’s first recreational summer school 
under the direction of the writer. In this the aim was to 
offer to the children of the junior high age the opportu- 
nity to swim; to play tennis, golf, and baseball; to take 
woodwork, electricity, typewriting, art, dramatics, chem- 
istry, and music under direction and supervision with no 
regard for school credit. In addition such credit work was 
offered as the demand justified. 

About five hundred enrolled. Sixty-four per cent of all 
courses taken were non-credit subjects. The attendance 
was slightly better than a regular all-credit free summer 
school conducted by the writer three years previous. Each 
one in the recreational school paid a five-dollar tuition 
fee. 

The recreational feature of the plan proved to be the 
most popular. Two hundred thirty boys and 145 girls 


Chemistry class 


participated. The ratio of the boys to girls in the entire 
school was almost exactly 2 to 1. 

This popularity was partially due to the fact that Mr. 
Strong Hinman, Director of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion for Wichita, took charge of the boys in order to in- 
sure its success. Swimming was the outstanding favorite. 
Tennis, baseball, and golf followed. Achievement tests 
were given at the start in order to furnish a beginning 
point for each boy. His accomplishments were recorded 
in order made. Each one was thus put in competition with 
himself. Practically every one showed marked advance- 
ment in one or more sports. Much time was given to 
free play. Group competition was used, also. 

Much of the same plan was used for the girls. Miss 
Eva Lyman, Director of Physical Education at Wichita 
Fugh School North, had charge of the girls. Miss Lyman’s 
leadership in Red Cross especially fitted her to bring 
many interesting features into the work. One hundred 
twelve of her girls qualified for one or another type of 
Red Cross badge in swimming. 

No new equipment was needed for this new school. 
The utilization of otherwise idle building and grounds 
was all that was necessary. Wichita does not provide 
swimming pools for its intermediate pupils. The use of 
the pool in the high school on the same grounds as the 
Roosevelt Intermediate School answered this. The high 
school tennis courts also were used. The Roosevelt School 
has its own nine-hole golf course. 

Prospects for next year are great. Everything indicates 
at least a doubled enrollment. 


Woodwork class—notice kayak on right™ 
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The Skin, Clothing, and Health 


GRETA GRAY, D.P.H. 


Department of Home Economics, University of California, 
Los Angeles 


T HAS been said that human beings are naturally and 
| normally naked animals. We are most comfortable 
with sun-warmed air playing over the skin. This 
warm, moving air is pleasing and stimulating due perhaps 
to its minute changes in temperature and to the slight 
friction it produces. A gentle breeze is often likened to 
a caress. All human beings, however, do not live where 
such ideal atmospheric conditions prevail, and no climate 
provides them at all times. As man has taken up his 
dwelling places in unfavorable climates he has by virtue 
of his intelligence, learned to protect himself against 
harmful climatic conditions. Nature also by the opera- 
tion of the law of the survival of the fittest has adapted 
races to their respective environments. For example, we 
find that those whose ancestral homes are in the tropics 
have dark skins while blond races come from the North. 
Man has protected himself from adverse weather con- 
ditions by housing and by clothing, but by these means 
he has produced certain conditions which are detrimental 
to health. To understand them we must know something 
of the functions of the skin. 


HE skin is an organ just as the heart and the lungs 

are organs, and it is equally as important as they. It 
is more important than certain other organs, the eye 
and the stomach for example, for we can live without 
these but not without the skin. Its chief functions are 
protection, regulation of body temperature, excretion of 
waste products, respiration, and others which we are just 
beginning to recognize. Among these latter functions are 
responses to visible light and other rays which have to 
do with the work of the glands, the building of the skele- 
ton, the pulse rate, and other important organic opera- 
tions. 

As a protector, the skin shields the more delicate 
underlying tissues from impacts and it guards them from 
excessive water and from being robbed of moisture by 
dry air. 

The body in health maintains a constant temperature 
in cold and in warm weather, within certain limits. When 
the environment is cold the blood is withdrawn from the 
skin, perspiration is diminished, preventing heat loss by 
evaporation; and muscle tension is increased, so produc- 
ing additional heat. If we do not voluntarily exercise we 
do so involuntarily by shivering. In a warm place we are 
relaxed and preferably inactive, so reducing heat produc- 
tion, and the blood is sent to the surface to hasten heat 
loss. Besides the sweat glands of the skin become very 
active, and evaporation of this moisture from the surface 
of the body plays the largest part in the dissipation of 


heat in warm weather. On a hot summer day, as much 
as from five to ten quarts of water may be excreted 
the sweat glands. The impulses resulting in these and 
in other body adjustments to the atmospheric tempera. 
ture are received by the skin. They are then transmitted 
by means of the nervous system to the other organs of 
the body involved in the regulation of temperature. 

Certain waste products are eliminated in the perspira- 
tion and when other organs of elimination are impaired 
the skin can take over some of their work. 

While only a very small amount of respiration takes 
place directly through the skin, this organ controls the 
respiratory movements and the gaseous exchange in the 
lungs. If the skin of a small animal is covered by var. 
nish, so excluding air, it dies of suffocation. Men sup- 
plied with fresh air to the lungs, but whose bodies are 


enclosed in small, air-tight boxes or sacks, soon begin 


to be uncomfortable and then to suffer from the symp. 
toms of suffocation. Only when the accumulation of heat 
and moisture in the air about the body is removed does 
the breathing become normal. 

In the skin are many spots sensitive to the various 
energy manifestations which surround us. Some are 
touch-receiving stations, others heat receptors. Mild 
stimulation of these centers produces agreeable sensa- 
tions, stronger ones are felt as pain. Other sentinel spots 
receive other stimuli, which are carried by the nervous 
system to the internal structures of the body and affect 
millions of body cells in different body tissues. A certain 
amount of stimulation is favorable, too much is injurious 
and may kill. We are all familiar with the fact that the 
sun’s rays tan and burn the skin. This tanning and the 
burning are surface effects accompanying internal bodily 
reactions. These internal reactions are complex and ob- 
scure but year by year scientists are learning more about 
them. We all know something of the effects of the ultra- 
violet rays from the sun or from other sources. It has 
been shown that even the condition of the teeth may be 


' improved by the exposure of the skin to ultra-violet rays, 


and that rickets, a disease of the bones, may be cured 
by this means. Ultra-violet rays in excess harm the 
body. We use them to destroy bacteria, which in com- 
position and structure are similar to body cells. The 
reddening and burning of the skin due to overexposure 
to the sun indicate an injury not to the skin alone but to 
other parts. Tanning on the other hand indicates a good 
effect and is widely recognized as one sign of good health. 
Tubercular patients who tan recover more easily than 
those who do not. It would be better, probably, to say 
that tanning is an index of changes for the better in 
other parts of the body brought about by sunlight. In 
sunning ourselves we must be careful to avoid the over- 
dose which burns. Blondes burn more easily than bru- 
nettes. ; 
Dark skins have developed along the equator, blonde 
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es in northern countries, and we find the health of 
brunettes better in the tropics and that of blondes in the 
North. Negroes deteriorate in the North, and blondes 
degenerate in the tropics. Any one interested in these 
of light and health will find it worth while to read 
a book called Light and Health by Luckiesh and Pacini. 


HE functions of clothing are fundamentally related 

to those of the skin. Clothing supplements some of the 
skin functions and it protects it from excessive stimula- 
tion in certain of the sensitive spots. On the other hand 
it may interfere with some skin functions and it may ex- 
clude desirable stimuli, if it is not carefully chosen with 
respect to its relation to health. It may also interfere 
with other bodily functions such as movement. Besides 
it is a source of danger because it is inflammable and be- 
cause it may be caught on projections and so interfere 
with our movements. By wearing clothing, most of us 
have lowered the efficiency of the skin and of the other 
organs involved in body temperature regulation and other 
vital functions. A small boy in southern California who 
at the age of two had never worn any clothing except a 
bathrobe would frequently struggle against his mother 
when she wanted to put it on him at dusk on winter days 
when she shivered in a coat. His skin and other parts of 
his body involved in temperature regulation were active, 
hers had lost much of their efficiency. By wearing suit- 
able clothing, however, we can greatly reduce the loss of 
the ability to adjust to slight variations in atmospheric 
conditions. 

Clothing adds its protection to that of the skin in pre- 
venting harm to the internal tissues from blows and other 
impacts. It also reduces the number of abrasions, scratch- 
es, and insect bites we would otherwise suffer. 

The rate at which heat is lost from the body is dimin- 
ished by wearing clothes. In cold weather this helps to 
maintain the normal body temperature, but in hot weath- 
er it is a disadvantage. 

It is the air-holding capacity of clothing that deter- 
mines its power to prevent rapid heat loss from the body. 
Fur which is 98 per cent air and 2 per cent hair is the 
warmest skin covering. Air is a poor conductor of heat. 
In still air, heat from the body accumulates in the layer 
of air surrounding it. This warm air blanket retards 
further heat loss. If the air in contact with the body is 
constantly changed, heat loss proceeds more rapidly. 
Therefore we are cooler in moving air than in still air. 
Air held in the meshes and between the layers of our 
clothing protects us from rapid heat loss. It is the en- 
meshed air rather than the fibers of the cloth, that retains 
the body heat. The fibers of which textiles are made 
differ little as to their power of preventing heat loss. The 
twisting of the yarn, the weave of the fabric and its fin- 
ish are factors which determine its air-holding capacity. 
Loosely woven fabrics of slightly twisted yarn hold more 
air than dense, closely woven ones. Loading, glazing, 
starching, and ironing of fabrics lower their air-holding 
capacity. 

Air spaces in the clothing afford the means for the 
tapid removal of moisture from the skin. Dense clothing 
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retains this moisture. The desirable rate of exchange 
of air through the clothing depends upon the atmospheric 
temperature, humidity, and rate of motion. The exchange 
should be such that while we are comfortably warm the 
skin does not become overheated. When this happens it 
causes perspiration and this excessive moisture is held 
for some time in the clothing. If the wearer then goes 
from a warm atmosphere to a cold one he experiences a 
feeling of chilliness due to the excessive moisture in his 
clothing, for water absorbs heat more rapidly than air 
does. A chill produced in this manner may have serious 
results by causing a congestion in the respiratory tract 
that gives colds and pneumonia opportunity to develop. 
Men habitually wear more clothing than women and its 
cut, pattern, and fabric are such that less circulation of 
air about the body is permitted than is allowed by wom- 
en’s clothing. This perhaps explains in part why men 
are more susceptible to pneumonia than are women. 


E CAN come to some general conclusions with re- 
gard to the kind of clothing best adapted at differ- 
ent seasons to supplement the skin’s activities in heat 
regulation and to avoid interference with its respiratory 
function. At. all seasons it is best to wear a porous, pli- 
able material next the skin to allow the rapid removal 
of moisture from the surface of the body, for moist air 
is uncomfortable in cold weather and in warm weather. 
In cold weather the additional clothing may consist of 
as many layers as are necessary for warmth. For wear 
out-of-doors in windy weather, a dense material such as 
leather, or one that is glazed and permits air to pass 
through it only very slowly, is a suitable protection. Ex- 
cept for this garment the clothing should be soft and 
nappy. It is especially important in winter to avoid tight 
clothing which interferes with the circulation and any 
which due to its weight, shape, or stiffness cramps any 
part of the body or limits free movement. In the Arctic 
men learn to wear soft, flexible moccasins instead of stiff, 
heavy boots. 

In warm weather a light-weight, non-clinging, plainly 
made outer garment is most desirable. One which clings 
to the body or has many tucks, gathers, or pleats inter- 
feres with the circulation of air. A starched garment 
which touches the body in few places is cooler than one 
which clings. The openings for the neck and arms should 
be loose to allow air to pass in and out. Since light colors 
reflect heat and dark ones absorb it, it is sometimes rec- 
ommended that in summer we wear dark undergarments 
and light-colored outer ones, and that in winter we re- 
verse this color scheme. This, however, is a minor matter. 

Because of the fact that the skin is an excretory organ, 
clothing absorbs body waste products. These are best 
removed by washing. When clothes become clogged with 
these wastes and no longer pick them up from the skin, 
the skin too becomes clogged and elimination is inter- 
fered with to some extent. 

Our clothes screen us more or less from visible and 
invisible energy rays, light rays, ultra-violet rays, and 
others. The amount of the energy excluded by a fabric 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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Five new members have been added to the Staff of the School 
of Physical Education and Athletics at The Pennsylvania State 
College: 

Mr. Arthur F. Davis, Assistant Professor, to head the Division 
of Health Education. Mr. Davis was a former all-round athlete 
and graduate of the University of New Hampshire; received a 
Master of Education from Harvard, and spent two years in 
graduate work under Dr. John Sundwall at University of 
Michigan. 

Mr. Herman Everhardus, Instructor; Graduate of University 
of Michigan and former star halfback, who will coach the back- 
field and assist in other phases of the program. 

Mr. Glenn Thiel, Instructor; Graduate of Syracuse Univer- 
sity, who will coach lacrosse and assist in other phases of the 
school’s program. 

Mr. Tom Slusser and Mr. Clyde Cole, graduates of Penn 
State; enrolled in Graduate School as candidates for a Master 
of Science degree in health and physical education, who will 
assist in the coaching of freshman football and other phases in 
the program. 


* * 


Dr. Frank Kleeberger, Directur of Physical Education 
for Men at the University of California, is visiting the East 
this fall and winter. He is on a partial sabbatical and is 
renewing many acquaintances in the East. Kleeberger is a 
pioneer in physical education in the Far West. He now has 
one of the finest physical education plants in the country. 
A gymnasium that cost over a million dollars! 

* * * 

A most useful book has just come off the A. S. Barnes press: 
The Health Workbook for College Freshmen by Kathleen W. 
Wootten, Georgia State Colleg: for Women, and author of other 
health texts. This workbook plan is new and suggestive and 
should prove practical. It is different and most helpful. There 
has always been a need for a good workbook for college fresh- 
man hygiene courses. It is a contribution. 

Great news and heartiest congratulations! Many friends 
were pleased to learn the good news that Mary Gross, one 
of the national leaders and pioneers in physical education 
had married.. Her married name is Mrs. Arthur Hutchinson. 
There is a darling daughter, age three months, who is the 
pride and joy of the Hutchinson household. 

Henry M_ Foster, Director Physical Education for Men, 
Washington University, has given fine leadership to our profes- 
sion in the Northwest, particularly in the field of professional 
training. He writes: “You may be interested to know that we 
have an enrollment of over 2,500 men in instruction classes in 
the required physical education program; approximately 2,000 
in the intramural program; and 400 in the required freshman 
hygiene course, and 75 majors in professional training.” This is 
a record during these days of economy and financial strain. 

Albany is another city that is carrying on a modern progres- 
sive program in physical education. You will all be interested 
in the following news items from Walter A. Cox, Director, Bureau 
of Health Education: 

“You may be interested to know thai our fine big athletic field 
which is being built through the use of the CWA funds is rapidly 
nearing completion. The entire cost is being borne by the funds 
other than those from the Education Department. The field will 
include 2 full-sized footbali fields, a quarter-mile running track 
with a 220 straightaway, regulation baseball field, areas for 
archery, handball courts, and volleyball courts. Permanent seat- 
ing will be provided for approximately 5,000, 2,500 on each side 
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of the main football field, with an additional 2,000 seats 
for the baseball field. The entire project has been dey 
the result of the abandonment of a long used reseryoj 
water system eliminates the need of this particular reservoj 

The field will be located seven-tenths of a mile from our a 
high school so that it will be readily accessible and of great us 
to us in our regular program. A field house has been planned 
which will provide facilities for 200 boys and 100 girls at a 
time. We are hopeful that the completion of this field will make 
it possible for us to enlarge and extend our intramural program 
very materially. Results which have been obtained during the 
past few months in our study of the use of the strength index 
in grouping pupils for competition have strengthened our belief 
in the validity of this standard. We have conducted a series of 
track meets, swimming meets, volleyball, and baseball contests 
and in each case the results have only strengthened our belief in 
using this measure to group pupils. I hope that I may have 
the opportunity to go over these resul with you sometime so 
that you may know just what we have been able to accomplish, 
Our entire staff is becoming very much enthused over the Possi- 
bility of using this in order to increase the number of pupils 
in our junior high schools who are participating in the activity 
program. During the past two years we have been able to jn. 
crease the number to about four times that of the previous 
period.” 
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The officers of the newly organized Southwest District 
of the A.P.E.A. are: Professor William R. LaPorte, Cali- 
fornia, President; Ima Gittings, Arizona, Vice-President; 
Wilma Jeppson, Utah, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Softball or playgroundball is becoming very popular. At a 
meeting held in Detroit, Michigan, on March 31, 1934, of the 
Joint Rules Committee, made up of representatives of public 
recreation departments, the National Y.M.C.A., the A.P.E.A., and 
the National Recreation Association, important steps were taken 
in standardizing rules for the game of softball, in many localities 
referred to as playground baseball or diamondball. 

These new rules have been published both by A. G. Spalding 
& Co. and P. Goldsmith, Sons Co. 

St. Louis has opened a softball park with bleachers and two 
games are scheduled each day. Approximately four thousand 
people attended the opening of the South Side Softball Park 
recently. 

Christine J. McPherson, who has for several years directed 
the tremendous program in the Central Y.W.C.A. of New 
York City, has just gone to Minneapolis, Minn. She will 
rejoice there in the beautiful, new building, splendid equip- 
ment including individual, corrective room, gymnasium, dance 
studio, pool and doctors’ examining rooms, as well as a 
good set-up for individual health service. There is also a 
big day-time program for the high school and college grad- 
uates, the “never-yet-employed” group on which the Y.W.C.A. 
is focussing so much attention today. 

Our good friend, Mr. W. L. Hughes, President of the College 
Physical Education Association, writes the following paragraph 
which tells the good news of the splendid organization that has 
resulted in the combined meetings in New York during the 
Christmas holidays: “You would be interested to know that the 
four national organizations including the College Physical Edu- 
cation Association, the American Student Health Association, the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association, and the American Foot- 
ball Coaches’ Association are all meeting in the same hotel (Hotel 
Pennsylvania) this year, and we are confining our program to 
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December 27 and 28. On the morning of Thursday, 

mber 27, our College Association will have section meetings 
Dece mural athletics, required physical education, and teacher 
— Those interested in health problems will meet with the 
a Student Health Association, and those interested in 
athletics will meet with the round-table discussion 
sage N.C.A.A. In the afternoon the four organizations will 
“4 om joint program with each group supplying a speaker. This 
Sel be a very interesting and helpful meeting. Thursday 
evening we are arranging a Founders’ Dinner for the old-timers 
and past presidents in our organization. Friday morning each 
organization will devote its program to technical discussions and 
business meetings. In the afternoon we tentatively plan a pro- 
gram which will be of interest to members of the N.C.A.A. and 


to the other groups as well.” 
perhaps 


The National Y. M. C. A. has presented the Roberts- 
Gulick Award for outstanding service in physical education. 
The winners of the award are as follows: 

1930—J. H. McCurdy, M.D., Springfield, Mass. 

1931—Martin I. Foss, M.P.E., Chicago, IIl. 

1932—H. F. Kallenberg, M.D., Chicago, Ill. 

1933—John Brown, Jr., M.D., New York City 

1934—John W. Fuhrer, Chicago, 


two days, 


A Physical Education Institute on “Physical Education and 
Personality Development” was held at George Williams College, 
33rd Street and Drexel Ave., Chicago, on November 9, 10, 11. 
It will be of special interest to physical educators, recreation 
workers, and group workers to note the variety of content, the 
special lectures, and the discussions planned by the Institute 
Committee. Dr. A. H Steinhaus of George Williams College, 
who was Chairman of the Executive Committee was supported 
by a large sponsoring committee of leading coaches and physical 
directors including George Huff, University of Illinois; “Tug” 
Wilson, Northwestern University; Mr. Metcalf, University of 
Chicago; Elmer Mitchell, University of Michigan; C. H. McCloy, 
University of Iowa; Strong Hinman, President of the American 
Physical Education Association; Guy Lowman, Mid-West Society ; 
Miss Blanche Trilling, University of Wisconsin; Dr. John Brown, 
Jr. of New York; A. A. Stagg, College of the Pacific; A. H. 
Pritzlaff of the Chicago Board of Education, and many others. 

Dr. Frank Lloyd of New York University gave the opening 
address at 4:00 p.m. Friday, November 9, on “Characteristics of 


Physical Education in the Development of Personality.” Other’ 


speakers included Elmer Mitchell of Michigan, C. H. McCloy of 
Iowa, Miss Wanamaker of Chicago, Dr. John Brown, Jr., of 
New York, and Dr. H. S. Dimock of Chicago. A selected group 
of prominent coaches, supervisors, and instructors in physical 
education was available and made contributions at the discussions. 

As a special feature there was a pageant given on Saturday 
evening, November 10, on “Personality Through Play.” Fiiteen 
different physical education institutions cooperated in developing 
this pageant. 

This Institute came on the week-end preceding the retirement 
of Martin I. Foss, for eighteen years Professor of Physical Edu- 
cation at George Williams College and director of the profes- 
sional leadership training program in physical education. This 
conference was planned as a memento to his thirty-five years 
of service in physical education. 

Following the Institute there was also a special recognition 
service and reception to Mr. Foss at the College on Sunday 
afternoon, November 11. A large number of his former students 
and friends in physical education were in Chicago to do him 


honor at that time. 


Cortland State Normal School, New York, has a 156 student 
membership in the A.P.E.A. for 100 per cent. Heartiest con- 
gratulations! This shows a splendid professional attitude. Some 
of the others that are to be commended for their fine spirit are 
State Teachers College, E. Stroudsburg, Pa., 65; Bouve-Boston 
School, 61; New York University, 32; State Teachers College, 
Trenton, N. J., 30; Ithaca College, 34; Columbia University, 45; 
Sam Houston S. T. C., Huntsville, Texas, 28; Alabama College 
for Women, Montevallo, Ala., 23. 
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Seven states were represented at the Health Education Insti- 
tute held at Forest Beach, New Buffalo, Michigan, last June, 
under the auspices of the National Y.W.C.A. The subjects cov- 
ered were: “New Methods of Program Building in the Y.W.C.A.,” 
under Miss Edith M. Gates and Miss Jessie Vogt (National 
Y.W.C.A. secretaries); “Individual Health Work,” Mrs. Olga 
Buhl (Central Y.W.C.A., Chicago); “Social and Economic As- 
pects of Health,” Rufus Rorem (Julius Rosenwald Fund) ; “Rec- 
reational Trends,” William G. Robinson (National Recreation 
Association) ; and “Social Dancing,’”’ Miss Frances Oliver. 

& 

The Denver Y.W.C.A. has a splendid equipment for a fine 
health and physical education program for the business and 
industrial women of that community. Two new directors 
assume responsibility for that program this year: Kathryn 
Fenner, who was previously known in Muncie, Ind., and New 
York City, Uptown Branch; and Mary Weeks, who was in 
Binghamton, N. Y., and recently studied at the University 


of Iowa. 


Washington State College has one of the finest physical lay- 
outs in regard to equipment for college physical education in the 
country. This College has a splendid gymnasium plant, an 
excellent field house, track, baseball and football fields, and fine 
tennis courts; also fields for intramural games. One of the finest 
features is its nine-hole golf course now being completed, with 
a turf fairway. This is one of the most beautiful and up-to-date 
college golf courses in the country. Everything is compact and 
convenient and within a quarter-mile radius of all the student 
body. 

Fred J. Bohler is Director of Physical Education at Wash- 
ington State University. He has been there for over a quarter 
of a century and is sympathetic to the development of the whole 
program. He is doing much to develop a strong teacher-training 
department in order to prepare teachers for the Northwest. 

& 

It is with great pleasure that we pass on the news that C. 
Harry Edwards, formerly Professor of Physical Education at 
Colby College, has just been appointed State Director of 
Physical Education for Maine. Mr. Edwards has done a fine 
job at Colby, and we are sure that he will be successful in 
his new position. We shall expect to hear great things from 
Maine, now. 

* * 

Here are two most interesting news items from our genial 
Mabel Lee: “It occurs to me that you might be interested to 
know that Dr. William Skarstrom, who has recently retired from 
the Department of Hygiene at Wellesley College, recently made 
a tour of the country visiting his graduates. He started out 
from Florida and visited in Texas, Oklahoma, and Colorado 
before coming to Nebraska. He spent the first three days in May 
here at the University of Nebraska where there are three Wellesley 
graduates, Miss Louise McGilvrey, Miss Miriam Wagner, and 
myself. 

“Another item that might interest you is that my senior class 
in Organization and Administration put on a play day for ten 
communities in southeastern Nebraska at Syracuse, Nebraska, 
last May as a class project. The ten superintendents of schools 
were delighted with the arrangement and this is no doubt the 
establishment of a tradition which will mean much good practical 
work for this class in the future.” 

* * * 

Greenwich, Conn., Y.M.C.A. has aroused keen interest 
among both children and adults through the promotion of 
roller skating parties in the gymnasium. The youngsters, 
both boys and girls, skate Saturday morning, and the adults 


in the evening, twice a month. 
* * * 


One of the largest boys and girls camps in New England, 
the Cathedral Camp at East Freetown, Massachusetts, used most 
effectively this summer the National Physical Achievement Stand- 
ards for Boys. The Rev. Francis McKeon writes: “Last year 
we used the Physical Achievement Standards at our boys’ camp 
and thought them very fine. We are planning to use them again 
this season.” 
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lt May Interest You 
to Know--- 


N ATTRACTIVE leaflet has been prepared setting forth 
the advantages of membership in the A.P.E.A., the services 
performed by the Association, and other pertinent material for 
use in making contact with prospective members and other 
interested individuals. Copies of this leaflet are available free 
at the Association office, and can be used to advantage at state 
and district meetings, staff meetings, student meetings, and in cor- 
respondence. Send your requests to A.P.E.A., 311 Maynard St., 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


THE National Advisory Council on Radio in Education an- 
nounces that its Public Health Series, “Doctors, Dollars, and Dis- 
ease,” is now scheduled for Monday evenings, 10:30-10:45 Eastern 
Standard Time over a WABC—Columbia network. December 
speakers will include Edward A. Filene, Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
Paul H. Douglas, William Trufant Foster, Michael M. Davis, and 
C. Rufus Rorem. The series will continue through February, 
and the University of Chicago will publish all the addresses made 
during the series. 


MISS Romayne Berryman, Assistant Director of Physical Edu- 
cation at the Mississippi State College for Women, repre- 
sented the American Physical Education Association at the Fiftieth 
Anniversary Celebration of this institution. The Physical Educa- 
tion Department, under the direction of Miss Pohl, Head of the 
Department, presented a program of dances for the entertainment 
of the guests at the celebration. 
MiSs Emma Wilder of State Teachers College, LaCrosse, Wis- 
consin, reports that their local paper carried several of the 
articles from the clipsheet prepared for American Education Week. 
In addition, Miss Wilder had three of the articles dittoed and sent 
them to fifty Wisconsin newspapers for use during that week. 


Schools Having Ten or More Student Memberships 
In the A. P. E. A. 


State Normal School Temple University 


Cortland, New York...156 Philadelphia, Pa. ..... 19 
State Teachers College University of Cincinnati 

East Stroudsburg, Pa... .65 Cincinnati, Ohio ...... 14 
Bouvé-Boston School of Oberlin College 

P.E., Boston, Mass..... 61 Oberlin, Ohio ...... 14 


Columbia University, 
Teachers College, 


45 
Ithaca College 
Ithaca, New York..... 34 


New York University 
New York, New York 32 
Sam Houston State Teach- 
ers College, Huntsville, 


Margaret Eaton School 
Toronto, Ont., Canada, 24 
Alabama College 
Montevallo, Alabama.. 23 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio ...... 22 


University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, 
13 

Sargent School of Boston 
Univ., Boston, Mass. .. 13 

University of Nebraska 


Nebr. ....... 13 
University of Texas 
Austin, Texas ........ 13 


Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute, 


University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan.. 11 


Russell Sage College 
Troy, New York ..... 11 


State Teachers College 
West Chester, Pa. .... 11 


December, 1934 


MISS VIOLET MARSHALL of the Universit: 
reports that in their graduate seminar in Phys 
regular part of the program is the discussion of 
cant articles in the current Research Quarterly. 
Ox 
T= Women’s Division, National Amateur Athletic Federatj 
will hold a Christmas Dinner Party at the Town Hall Ca 
123 West 43rd Street, New York City, on Thursday, Donan 
27, 1934, at seven o'clock in the evening. There will be a { 
short addresses by outstanding speakers and reports of pro we 
by the Federation. Tickets $1.50 (including tip). Make te 


tions through the N.A.A.F., 303 West 42nd Street, Mew Sel 
City. 


Y of Califon: 
ical Education ¢ 
the most Signif,. 


Nominating Committee of the A.P.E.A. 

The members of the Nominating Committee of the 

A.P.E.A. are as follows: 

Eastern District: A. Lester Crapser, State Normal School 
East Stroudsburg, Penna. 

Southern District: Harold Taylor, Supervisor of Health 
and Physical Education, Louisville, Ky. 

Mid-West District: Birch Bayh, Supervisor of Physical 
Education, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Central District: A. O. Anderson, Board of Education, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Southwest District: N. P. Neilson, Stanford University, 
Palo Alto, Calif. 

Northwest District: H. H. House, Washington State Col- 
lege, Pullman, Washington. 

Chairman: Dr. John Brown, Jr., National Council, 
Y.M.C.A., 347 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Any member of the Association may send in nomina- 
tions for officers of the A.P.E.A. for 1935-36 to his district 
representative on the Committee, or to Dr. Brown. 


| haps magazines which come to our office each month bring us 
a variety of interesting articles and news from related fields, 
The following recent articles are especially worthy of your atten- 
tion: 
School Life, October 1934 
“Other Countries Tell Us’—Severin K. Turosienski 
The Sportswoman, October 1934 
“A Résumé of the Women’s Season”—Helen Jacobs 
“Farewell to Mantillas’—Jean Lyon 
“Make Your Head Save Your Scores”—Hilda Burr 
The Catholic School Journal, November 1934 
“Fence the Schoolyard” 
Review of Reviews, November 1934 
“Learning How to Play”—Jo Chamberlin 
Red Cross Courier, November 1934 
“Clutching Hands”—Lieutenant Herbert G. Sparrow 
Physical Education, Health and Recreation Digest, November 
1934 
“First Aid Don’ts’—Norman R. Goldsmith 
“Influence of Athletics on Menstruation”—Auguste Hoffman 
Health Digest, October 1934 
“The Fine Art of Loafing’—Robert Carrick 
School Government Chronicle, October 1934 (published in Eng- 
land) 
“Children and Acrobatic Performances” 
Journal of Social Hygiene, November 1934 
“Social Hygiene Educational Materials Recommended for 
Popular Use” 
School Physicians’ Bulletin, October 1934 
“A Philosophy of Health Education”—Earl E. Kleinschmidt, 
M.D. 
Athletic Journal, November 1934 
“Developing Fundamental Skills of Basketball under Com- 
petitive Conditions” 
Hygeia, December 1934 
“A Symposium on Physical Examinations” 
Physiotherapy Review, November-December, 1934 
“Mental Hygiene for the Handicapped Child” 
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THE AMERICAN COSTUME BOOK 


By Frances Haire—lIllustrated by Gertrude Moser 
Author and Illustrator of “The Folk Costume Book” 


“For wholly practical purposes a carefully descriptive book about the clothing worn by the American people from the aboriginal 
Indians down to the men and women of ‘The Gay Nineties’ . . . Thus, her book is, indeed, and in the full sense, a book 
on American Costume, perhaps the first and thus far, the only one deserving that title.” N. ¥. Times Book Review. 

“Particularly important for Little Theatres which seek authentic information on period clothing.” THeratre Arts MonrTuH ty. 


LEGENDS AND DANCES OF OLD MEXICO 
by Norma Schwendener and Averill Tibbels 


“This excellently precise book will tell anyone who is interested, how the dances of Mexico are to be danced.” 
; N. Y. Trmes Boox Review. 
“The book is of great value to teachers and to those interested in festivals.’ Dattas Morninc News. ; 


RECREATION FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN 
y Ethel M. Bowers 


“Teachers, leaders and parents will find here a mine of information and inspiration from which to answer the girls’ eternal 

question, ‘What shall I do now?’” Boston Eveninc TRANSCRIPT. 

“As a source book of invaluable suggestions for any recreation program, Recreation for Girls and Women has no equal.” 
Pustic Heattu Reviews, University of Michigan. 


8vo. cloth. Illustrated with charts ‘iti $2.00 


THE THEORY OF PLAY 
by Elmer D. Mitchell and Bernard S. Mason 


“A veritable one-volume encyclopedia on play (in the broadest sense of the term) for physical education or recreation execu- 
tives, leaders of young people’s groups and others wanting a comprehensive discussion of play.” 

NEBRASKA EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 
“It is the most complete book in its field, and every teacher and student of recreation should have a copy.” 

WESTERN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
by Jackson R. Sharman 


“This text can be highly recommended as a comprehensive presentation of the history, objectives, and methods of physical 
education.” Loyora Epucationat DicEst. 
“The book should be on the shelves of every school and college library. I predict for it a great success.” 

C. W. Savage, Oberlin College. 


GROUP GOLF INSTRUCTION 
By Helen B. Schleman 


“It is a full one dollar’s worth for any physical education teacher and coach who is not up to par on player’s skills or 
instructor’s methods of teaching the game to groups.” ScHorastic CoacH. 


8vo. paper. Illustrated ........... eae o $1.00 


HEALTH WORKBOOK FOR COLLEGE FRESHMEN 
by Kathleen W. Wootten 


“An excellent textbook on hygiene for college students.” AmeErIcAN Mepicat ASSOCIATION. 
“Contains real and practical knowledge of facts of personal, home and community hygiene.” 
JournaL oF HEALTH AND PuysicaL EDUCATION. 


ELEMENTARY HUMAN ANATOM 


Based on Laboratory Studies 
by Katharine Sibley 
Just published and destined to be the standard anatomy text for students and teachers of physical education. 


Our complete catalogue fully describing all our publications will be sent postpaid upon request. 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 


67 West 44th Street, New York 


Please mention HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION when writing advertisers 
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A Useful Christmas Gift 


1d You may have friends in the profession 3 
who do not at present take the JOURNAL OF 
HEALTH AND Puysicat Epucation and who would enjoy 
receiving it for a Christmas present. To those who are 
selected for this useful gift will be sent the December 
issue of the JouRNAL with an appropriate Christmas card 
designating the donor and stating that the complete file 

of ten issues for 1935 will follow in order. 


| mee Tau chapter of Delta Psi Kappa, a National Professional] 
Physical Education Sorority at Temple University, has decided 
to acknowledge the scholarship of students in the physical educa- 
tion department by awarding annually a year’s subscription to 
the JouRNAL oF HEALTH AND Prysicat EpucaTion to the men 
and women in the three upper classes who earned the highest 
scholastic average for the preceding year. The purpose of these 
awards is to stimulate students to improved scholarship, and to 
arouse their interest in the National Association and its publica- 
tion. 
* 

HE dates of the Omaha convention of the Central District 

Association have been changed from March 27-30 to March 
20-23. The convention headquarters are the Hotel Fontenelle. 

The change of dates was made necessary due to a tie-up of 
certain essential facilities at that time. 

* * 

b spony Moscow Daily News for July 24, 1934, a paper for Eng- 

lish-speaking people in the Soviet Union, was almost completely 
devoted to news of physical education and athletics. It reports 
a parade of physical culture enthusiasts, at which 125,000 were 
to pass in review, tells of the 61,000,000 athletes registered with 
the Supreme Council of Physical Culture, and has interesting 
articles on the physical culture aspects of the Second Five-Year 
Plan, and on the program of physical culture for the masses of 
the people. ‘es 


Christmas Meetings of the College Physical Education 
Association 


HE annual meeting of the College Physical Education Associ- 
ation will be held at Hotel Pennsylvania in New York City, 
December 27 and 28, 1934. This year the meeting is held jointly 
with the American Football Coaches’ Association, the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association, and the American Student Health 
Association. 
Theme: Coordinating Health, Physical Education, and Athletic 
Activities in Colleges and Universities 
. THURSDAY, DECEMBER 27, 1934 
9:00 Registration and payment of dues for 1935 
10:00 Section Meetings 
I. Section on Intercollegiate Athletics—Round-Table Discus- 
sion of the N.C.A.A. 
Section on Intramural Athletics 
Chairman: Professor H. Harrison Clarke, Syracuse Uni- 
versity 
10:00—A Survey of Intramural Athletics in Certain State 
Universities. Professor Carl L. Nordly 
Discussion: Professor Harry Rockefeller, Rutgers 
University j 
10:30—Report of the Touch Football Rules Committee. 
Professor H. Harrison Clarke, Syracuse University. 
Discussion: Professor Albert B. Nies, Princeton 
University 
11:00--The Relationship of the Coaching and Physical 
Education Staff Members to the Intramural Pro- 


II. 


gram. Professor W. R. Smith, University of 
Minnesota 
Discussion: Professor A. W. Samborski, Harvard 
University 


IIl. 


2:00 


6:30 


10:15 


10:30 


December, 1934 


11:30—National and Sectional Intramural Associati 
Arguments For and Against. Dr. J. H ‘oan 
Oberlin College 
Discussion: Professor Howard Starr, Col 
versity 

Section on Required Physical Education 

Chairman: Professor Leslie E. Swain, Brown 

10:00—Why Have a Physical Education Re 
Professor George L. Rider, Miami U 
Discussion: 
College 

10:30—Adjusting the Varsity Athlete to the Program jn 
Physical Education. Professor John Dambach 
University of Pittsburgh 
Discussion: (to be announced) 

11:00—The Measurement of Achievement in Physical 
Education Activities. Professor Lloyd Jones, West 
Virginia University 
Discussion: Professor J. H. McCulloch, Michigan 
State Normal College 

11:30—Defining the Nature and Scope of Restricted and 
Corrective Physical Education for College Men. 
Professor Robert J. H. Kiphuth, Yale University 
Discussion: Professor George T. Stafford, Univer- 
sity of Illinois 

Section on Teacher Training 

Chairman: Professor Frank S. Lloyd, New York University 

10:00—Entrance Requirements for Physical Education 
Students. Professor Charles D. Giauque, Boston 
University 
Discussion: Professor C. W. Savage, Oberlin 

10:30—Teacher Training ; 
Professor D. A. Hindman, Ohio State University 
Discussion: Professor E. C. Davis, Pennsylvania 
State College 

11:00—The Work of the National Committee on Teacher 
Training. Professor G. B. Affleck, Springfield 
College 
Discussion: Professor J. R. Sharman, University 
of Michigan 


gate Uni- 


University 
quirement ? 
niversity 

Professor A. R. Winters, Hamilton 


11:30—The Problem of Placing Graduates Who Are With- 


out Experience 

Professor L. P. Andreas, Syracuse University 

Discussion: Professor Carl P. Schott, West Vir- 

ginia 
Can and Should Intercollegiate Athletics be Incorporated 
as a Part of the Curriculum? (To be announced) 
Founders’ Dinner 
Master of Ceremonies—Dr. Dudley B. Reed, University of 
Chicago (Tentative) 
Reminiscences—Dr. R. Tait McKenzie, University of Penn- 
sylvania 

FRIDAY, DECEMBER 28, 1934 

Selection and Adaptation of College Physical Education 
Activities. (To be announced) 
Determination of Aims and Objectives in College Physical 
Education. (To be announced) 
Determination of Suitable Teaching Situations and Teach- 
ing Techniques in College Physical Education. Professor 
C. L. Brownell, Columbia University 
Standardized Achievement Tests for College Men. Dr. F. 
W. Cozens, University of California at Los Angeles 
Establishing Appropriate Administrative Standards. (To 
be announced) 
Report of the Committee on Construction and Material 
Equipment. Professor A. I. Prettyman, Hamilton College 
Federal Cooperation in Physical Education. Professor 
George E. Little, Rutgers University (Tentative) 
(Topic and speaker to be announced) 
Pioneering in Physical Education. Mr. W. G. Anderson, 
Yale University 
The New Deal and Its Relation to Health and Physical 
Education. (To be announced) 
Business Meeting 
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Central District + 
Association News 


NEBRASKA 
Ruth Diamond 

The Nebraska State Physical Education Association met this 
fall in Lincoln during the District I meeting of the Nebraska 
State Teachers’ Association. 

Mr. O. H. Bimson, Assistant Superintendent of the Lincoln 
Public Schools, gave the luncheon address in which he discussed 
“Physical Education as a Part of the Public School Program.” 

Newly elected officers are: 

President—Mr. Emerie Cummings, Hastings Public Schools, 
Hastings. 

First Vice-President—Mrs. Jimmie Musselman, Omaha Tech- 
nical High School. 

‘ Second Vice-President—Mr. Glen Gilkerson, Peru State Nor- 
mal, Peru. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Miss Ruth Diamond, Municipal Univer- 
sity of Omaha. 

The entire Association was urged by Miss Mabel Lee of the 
University of Nebraska and Mr. Clyde Knapp of Fremont, retir- 
ing president, to give its support to the Central District Con- 
vention of the American Physical Education Association to be 
held in Omaha, March 20-23, 1935. 

Athletic sectional meetings were held in all six of the dis- 
tricts of the Nebraska State Teachers’ Association and five dis- 
tricts had Physical Education Sectional Meetings. The conven- 
tion theme was “Childhood Passes This Way But Once.” 

District I—This district at Lincoln featured a discussion and 
demonstration of games and activities for a junior high school 
program under the direction of Earl Johnson, Supervisor of 
Physical Education in the Lincoln Public Schools. Tumbling 
and folk dancing were given by Everett Junior High School under 
the direction of Miss Bertha Lambert; clog dancing by Havelock 
with Miss Virginia Woolfolk in charge; and volleyball skills in 
comparison with mass participation was given by Mrs. Arthur 
Danielson. The newly elected section officers are: President—- 
Mr. L. F. Klein, Crete High School, Crete; Secretary—Miss 
Virginia Woolfolk, Havelock High School, Lincoln. 

District II—Omaha—A demonstration of national dances for 
eighth grade pupils was presented by the Saratoga School under 
the direction of Miss Alice Sorensen. 

Mr. Louis E. Hutto, Supervisor of Physical Education from 
the Des Moines Public Schools, and President-elect of the Cen- 
tral District of American Physical Education Association, spoke 
on “Physical Education—A Trade or a Profession.” 

The newly elected officers are: President—Miss Polly Spencer, 
Technical High School, Omaha; Secretary—Miss Helen Martin, 
Washington Public School, Omaha. 

The entire convention was entertained two nights by a pag- 
eant, “Pageant' of Youth,” with the five local high schools par- 
ticipating under the direction of Miss Marian Reed, Supervisor of 
Art, in the public schools. 

District III—The Norfolk Physical Education Sectional Meet- 
ing took the form of a demonstration type of program. Pyramid 
building was shown by Pilger High School, tap dancing by 
Neligh High School, and the Norfolk schools demonstrated ele- 
mentary and advanced tumbling with work on apparatus. Miss 
Helen Kennedy of Norfolk, Nebraska, and President of the 
Nebraska League of High School Girls’ Athletic Associations, 
discussed the work of the girls’ athletic associations in this state. 
The newly elected sectional officers are: President—Miss Goldie 
Wende, Pilger; Secretary—Miss Clara Jean Paulsen, Elgin. 

District 1V—North Platte, Nebraska —‘High School Rhythms” 
were demonstrated by the North Platte High School girls for the 
District IV convention under the direction of Miss Sue Olney, 
Supervisor of Physical Education in North Platte. 

Round-table discussions were held on “Girls’ Athletics” and 
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Visitors- 
get a glimpse of your 
class--what do they see? 


Make sure of it, the appearance of your class registers far more 
deeply on the visitor than its dancing. Sooner or later your class 
will be audited. Will the visitor see a nondescript crowd, or a 
trim, professionally shod group? With all classwork being ques- 
tioned today, it’s good business to enlist the professional help of 
the Advance Theatrical Shoe Co. in selecting footgear and cos- 
tumes. Advance guarantees satisfactory fit by mail, offers special 
prices on quantity orders. 


Student Model Tap Shoes 
$2.75 
Use this student model, if necessary, to 


start. A lot for the money, in black 
patent only, with taps free, at $2.75. 


The Tempo professional 
model tap shoe is full kid 
lined, has rigid support, is 
bench made and has com- 
bination heel. Prices: pat- 
ent leather, $4.25; canvas, 
$3.95; white kid, $4.25; 
silver kid, $5.50. Is suit- 
able for stage or street. 


Nature Sandals, $1 


An inexpensive shoe for 
acrobatic or interpretive 
dancing. Softness causes 
immediate shaping to foot. Tan, black or white leather with 
genuine elk sole, $1.00. With crepe rubber sole, $1.50. 


Write for free catalog of shoes, 
costumes and accessories 


Theatrical Shoe @. 


Dept. 12, 159 N. State St., CHICAGO 


Branch: 6412 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


Please mention HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION when writing advertisers 
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“Health Through Physical Education” under the leadership of 
Miss Olney, Chairman. The newly elected chairman for the 
ensuing year is Miss Marie Rennecher, Cozad, Nebraska. 

District V—Chadron, Nebraska——The junior high school girls 
of Chadron gave a swimming demonstration after which followed 
a discussion and demonstration of “Athletic Games for High 
School.” 

The president of the Chadron district is Miss Adelaide H. 
Miller, Chadron. The secretary is Miss Evelyn Shelton, Hay 
Springs. 

‘Miss Catherine Carrich, Supervisor of Physical Education in 
Omaha Public Schools, has been appointed Convention Chairman 
of the Central District of the American Physical Education Asso- 
ciation, which will be held in Omaha on March 20-23. 

Every public school child in the Omaha Public Schools was 
required to take the tuberculin test for tuberculosis last Spring. 
By means of the various County Tuberculosis Associations this 
test is being made possible for all throughout the state free of 
charge. Two-thirds of the entire student body at the Municipal 
University of Omaha appeared to take the test after a school 
assembly had been given in which the subject of tuberculosis 
was discussed by Dr. John F. Allan of the Nébraska Tuberculosis 
Association. 


Eastern District 
« Association News 


CONNECTICUT 
Dr. Charles J. Prohaska 

The Connecticut Physical Education Association held its an- 
nual fall meeting during the noon hour on Friday, October 26, 
at the Hotel Garde in Hartford. This luncheon meeting was 
organized in connection with the program of the annual conven- 
tion of the Connecticut State Teachers Association. 

The officers of the Association have decided to devote the 
meetings of the year to a consideration of the increased service 
that physical education can give to the several communities of 
the state. After disposing of a few items of business, the meeting 
concerned itself Jargely with a consideration of the year’s theme. 
The approach to the problem was made by the opening address 
of Dr. Shailer U. Lawton, Professor of Education at the School 
of Education of New York University, who spoke on the topic, 
“How can Physical Education More Adequately Serve the Needs 
of the Local Community?” Following his address and discussion, 
Mr. Lewis R. Barrett, Federal Director for the State of Connec- 
ticut, discussed the problem in its relation to a recreation pro- 
gram for the state. Dr. Charles C. Wilson, recently appointed 
Director of Physical Education and Health for the city of 
Hartford, was then introduced to the group and made a brief 
address. 

The plans for the mid-winter meeting to be held in New 
Haven on February 7 are in the hands of the Executive Com- 
mittee which is composed of the following: Dr. W. H. Mandrey 
of New Haven, President; Miss Viola Petti of Plainville, Vice- 
President; Dr. Charles J. Prohaska of Hartford, Secretary- 
Treasurer; and Mr. Hugh C. Barron of Bridgeport, Miss Flor- 
ence Turnbull of Waterbury, Miss Genevieve Berry of Milford, 
and Mr. Henry J. Schnelle, of New Haven. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Helen B. Lawrence 
The Women’s Division of the Physical Education Association 
of the District of Columbia had its first meeting in October. It 
was a social meeting held around the fireplace in the charming 
field house of Mt. Vernon Seminary. Plans were announced for 
the year and a tentative program presented by the program 
committee. The tentative program included: 
November.—A dinner meeting with Anne Townsend of the 
U. S. Field Hockey Association as speaker. 
December—An international program which will consist of 
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news from various countries brought to the group by mem! 
who have been visiting and traveling and studying recently ; 
Germany and Mexico. - se 
January.—A basketball meeting led by Marie Simes, Chairman 
of the National Basketball Committee. 
February.—A joint meeting with Men’s Division. 
March.—A program on the dance with Martha Hill as 5 


April—A meeting on archery with a demonstration by : 


Robinson. Mr. 

May.—tThe annual banquet. 

Miss Jean Stockett of Eastern High School studied fotf dene, 
ing in Mexico this past summer. Miss Augusta Kriener of 
Wilson Teacher’s College and Miss Anne Heider of Centra] High 
School also traveled in Mexico this summer. 

There are several new teachers in physical education in 
Washington this year, among whom are: Miss Margaret Decker 
at Holten Arms School; Miss Louise Morse at American Uni. 
versity; Miss Elaine Scanlon at Trinity College; and Miss 9 
Margaret Lea at George Washington University. ; 

Washington entertained the Southeast Sectional Hockey Toyr. 
nament of the U. S. Field Hockey Association on November 
23, 24, 25: 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr. Harry Nissen writes, “Our school, Posse-Nissen, is now 
located in its new home in Kendal Green, Massachusetts, where 
we have a beautiful campus with athletic fields, golf course, 
tennis courts, opportunities for horseback riding, and archery, as 
well as hikes through beautiful country. We expect to start work 
on our new gym very soon. At present all work is being done 
out-of-doors in the green fields.” 

NEW JERSEY 

At the time of the New Jersey State Teachers’ Association 
Eightieth Annual Convention the New Jersey Physical Educa- 
tion Association held the following program: 

Saturday, November 10, Junior High School Auditorium, Pres. 
ident, Marion V. Burns, Leonia. 

10:00—Speakers—Dr. Allen G. Ireland, State Director, De- 
partment Health and Physical Education, Trenton. 

Agnes R. Wayman, Barnard College, New York City, “Phys- 
ical Education Faces the Future.” 

11:00—Conference Groups for discussing current problems, 

High School Girls—Dorothy LaSalle, East Orange 

High School Boys—Arthur C. Maroney, Passaic 

Elementary Schools—Dorothy Hutchinson, Montclair 

Individual Gymnastics—Mabel E. Bockelmann, Atlantic City 

12:30—Luncheon—Dennis Hotel. Presiding, Arthur C. Ma- 
roney, Vice-President 

Speaker—Dr. William C. Carrington, President, Kiwanis In- 
ternational, Atlantic City, “Physical Education from the View- 
point of the Citizen, the Physician, the Parent.” 

The New Jersey Physical Education Association will hold its 
annual one-day conference in the northern section of the state 
on Friday, December 7, 1934, in Plainfield, Union County, NJ. 

RHODE ISLAND 
Blanche H. Edwards 

This has been a prosperous year for the Association. We were 
fortunate in having as speaker at the institute meeting, Dr. J. B. 
Nash, New York University. His topic was “Physical Education 
in the New Social Order.” 

The second meeting was addressed by Dr. Jesse Feiring Wil- 
liams of Columbia University, who spoke on “Organization for 
Health Instruction in Public Schools.” 

The third meeting was held at the College of Education. It 
was addressed by Miss Anne A. Cameron, Instructor of Physical 
Education at the Sargent School of Physical Education, on the 
topic “Bode Gymnastics.” After an address Miss Cameron con- 
ducted a group of college girls in a period of Bode gymnastics. 

The fourth and last meeting of the year was addressed by 
Charles Giauque, Professor of Physical Education at Boston Uni- 
versity. His subject was “The Omniscient Physical Educator.” 

At a recent fall meeting the following officers were elected for 
the year 1934-35: President, Professor Leslie Swain, Brown Uni- 
versity; Vice-President, Miss Blanche Edwards, Providence; Sec- 
retary, Mr, William Hodgkinson, Edgewood Station. 
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Southern District + 
« Association News 


ALDACE FITZWATER 


ALABAMA 

The officers of the Alabama Physical Education Association 
are: President, Mr. Hubert Flowers, State Teachers College, 
Florence ; Vice-President, Miss Aileen Moody, Judson College, 
Marion ; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Louise Dry, 1129 N. 12th 
Court, Birmingham ; Membership Chairman, Miss Blanche Chap- 
man, Phillips High School, Birmingham. 

Mr. Curran A. Farmer, B.S., University of Alabama, M.A. 
Health and Physical Education, Peabody College, has been ap- 
pointed Supervisor of Recreation for the State of Alabama 
under the Federal Emergency Relief Classes. 

Mrs. James Fitts Hill, President of the Alabama Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, is directing a year’s study of physical and 
health education conditions in Alabama. Copies of the check 
lists with directions for carrying out the study have been sent 
to the president of each Parent-Teacher Association in the state. 
The study will be completed by the first of April and the results 
will be tabulated in the State Department of Education. 


Mrs. Hill writes: “Physical and health education that will 
enable boys and girls to be intelligently self-directing in matters 
of personal, home, and community health and stimulate them to 
choose to do desirable activities during their hours of leisure, is 
one of the greatest life insurance policies parents and teachers 
can give to children. Highly specialized athletics for a few high 
school boys and girls fails to give that quality of living in which 
one enjoys a strong, well, active body; an attitude of joy toward 
whatever he has to do; and a desire to conduct himself in an 
approved manner at all times. 

“We parents must face facts and realize that ‘he who dances 
must pay the fiddler.’ Facing the facts relative to sound offer- 
ings in the field of physical and health education and recreation 
connotes an active intelligent interest and financial support suffi- 
cient to provide adequate time, space, facilities, program, and 
trained leadership. 

“For any activity to be recreation (doing something that 
re-creates oneself—not merely amusement and entertainment) 
whether it be reading, art, music, crafts, games, or hobbies, 
it must first be learned sufficiently well to afford the participant 
teal joy. We all like to do those things we do well. 


“The Alabama Congress of Parents and Teachers is trying to 
learn and thereby cooperate more intelligently with this work 
through a survey now being conducted by every local organiza- 
tion on the physical and health education conditions in the homes, 
schools, and communities of Alabama. 


“One of the chief aims of the Parent-Teacher Association is to 
assist the school in its efforts to educate the entire child, the 
physical side as well as the mental and moral sides of the child’s 
being. The organization of the physical and health education 
work in the state is so complete, the courses of study so thorough, 
and the work is becoming so well directed in most parts of the 
state, that we are anxious to cooperate. We feel that no one is 
truly educated until he is physically strong, normally healthy, 
and socially able to engage in constructive team work for the 
community. Therefore, the Alabama Physical Education Associ- 
ation has the hearty endorsement and support of the Alabama 
Congress of Parents and Teachers.” 


Data concerning physical and health education celebrations in 
Alabama during the school year of 1933-34 show a total of 431 
schools participating, including 270 county schools, 107 city 
schools, and 54 institutions. The total number of pupils parti- 
cipating was 20,613. The types of celebrations included demon- 
strations, play days, May days, field days, track meets, basket- 
ball tournament, intramural contests, and a “Youth Day.” 


Russell Sage College 
School of Physical Education 


Formerly The Central School of Hygiene and 
Physical Education 


Offers 


A Four-Year Course for which the B.S. 
Degree in Physical Education is Granted 


A combined cultural and professional 
course for young women graduates of 
secondary schools whose credentials are 
acceptable to the College. Unusual ad- 
vantages of college life combined with 
thorough professional training. Three 
months of instruction in Camp are re- 
quired as part of the course. Graduates 
teaching in leading colleges and schools. 
Appointment bureau for graduates. 


Helen McKinstry, M.A., Director 


For catalogue address 


MISS DORIS CROCKETT, Registrar 
Russell Sage College Troy, New York 


Wellesley College 


Graduate Department of Hygiene 
and Physical Education 


Certificate in Hygiene and Physical 
Education 


A two-year curriculum is offered to graduates of 
colleges and universities who present prerequisite 
work in chemistry, physics, psychology, and edu- 
cation. 


M. S. in Hygiene and Physical Education 


Graduate students qualified for advanced study 
and research may undertake and complete work 
leading to the degree of M. S. in Hygiene and 
Physical Education in addition to the work for the 
Certificate. Graduate students who have had prep- 
aration in the field of Hygiene and Physical Edu- 
cation equivalent to the requirements for the Cer- 
tificate, and who are qualified for advanced study 
and research, may register for and complete, in 
one or two years, the twelve-year hours required 
for the degree of M. S. in Hygiene and Physical 
Education. 


Certificate and the B. A. Degree 
A five-year program in liberal arts and physical 
education leading to the B.A. degree at the end of 
four years, and to the Certificate, and in special 
cases, the M.S. degree at the end of the fifth year. 


For information, address Graduate Committee, 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE, WELLESLEY, MASS. 
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ARKANSAS 
Lucille Womack 

The officers of the State Physical Education Association are: 
President, Miss Lucille Womack, Head Department of Physical 
Education for Women, Henderson State Teachers College, Arka- 
delphia; Vice-President, Mrs. E. F. Howe, Department of Physi- 
cal Education, College of the Ozarks, Clarksville; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss Janet Munroe, Instructor of Physical Education, 
Senior High School, Little Rock. 

The three-year-old Association works with the State Educa- 
tion Association and each year, at the state meeting, has the 
program for the Health and Physical Education Section. The 
average attendance is well over a hundred. Teachers, principals, 
and superintendents are becoming interested. 

Last April the Association sponsored the first play day in 
Arkansas in which girls from six colleges participated. Plans are 
now under way for several high school play days. 

Through a P.W.A. loan, Henderson State Teachers College, 
Arkadelphia, is erecting a new physical education building which 
will be ready for use by the middle of January. 


FLORIDA 


A note from Miss Katherine W. Montgomery, Professor of 
Physical Education, tells of plans for a “Recreation Week” to be 
held from December third through the eighth at the Florida State 
College for Women at Tallahassee. The program will consist of 
short courses in recreation leadership, demonstrations, lectures, 
and discussions. The National Recreation Association is sending 
a leader and both the boy scouts and girl scouts will offer their 
leadership courses. The courses will be offered for the benefit of 
any in this field of recreation who can come. 


KENTUCKY 

Dudley Ashton 
For the past six years, the athletic policy of the Louisville 
Normal School has been entirely intramural. During our early 
organization, seasonal intramurals were sponsored by a W.W.A. 
composed of voluntary members from the student body. Our 
first work covered a study of the activities, point systems, and 


awards adopted by many colleges of the country. From this - 


study a point system and seasonal program, suitable to our needs, 
were set up with student chairmen for each activity. The W.W.A. 
functioned four years with a varied program consisting of a 
study of the historical background of sports, demonstrations of 
individual sports, and assembly skits to sell our athletics to the 
student body. 

In the past year, we have replaced our W.W.A. with an 
Athletic Council consisting of a student representative elected 
from each class, the student chairmen of sports, and the physical 
education director. This council is purely an administrative body 
to decide all moot questions and to assist in the smooth function- 
ing of the intramural program. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Isabel M. Chappell 

The South Carolina Physical Education Association has 
definitely increased in professional strength and service during 
the past few years. We now have twenty-nine members in our 
State and National Associations. But more gratifying even is 
the fact that more and more of our membership is actively con- 
tributing to the growth and support of our profession in the state. 

On May 12, 1934, Miss Isabel M. Chappell, the president- 
elect, called a meeting of the Executive Committee in Columbia. 
At this time plans were made for the work of the Association 
during the ensuing year. Many matters of vital interest to the 
Association were discussed and the following policies were out- 
lined: 

1. Definite machinery was set up for state and national pub- 
licity for the work, through contact with representative news- 
papers, educational journals, and civic and professional organiza- 
tions. The president was designated as chairman of a committee 
to establish these contacts. 

2. The immediate need for a syllabus on physical education 
for the public schools of South Carolina was recognized. Miss 
Julia Post, Head of the Department of Physical Education, 
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Winthrop College, was appointed chairman of a commit 


outline this syllabus and present it for discussion at the fall m ’ 
ing. Miss Priscilla Shaw of the Sumter High School and ‘a 


Frances Hoffman, Winthrop Training School, 
Post. 

3. A thorough survey of the status of physical edy 
South Carolina was planned. Miss Margaret Hoffman, 
of the Association, was designated to secure this inform 
present it at the fall meeting. 

4. The need for physical examination for every schoo] child 
and a wisely planned program for the physically handicapped 
was emphasized. Chairman to be appointed. 

5. The importance of giving high school credit for work jn 
physical education was stressed. Mr. John Kelly, State High 
School Inspector, was appointed chairman with Miss Chappel 
and Miss Post assisting. 

6. The need fer securing a State Director of Physica] Educa. 
tion was urged. Miss Chappell, Chairman, Mr. James H. Hope 
State Superintendent of Education, Mr. Kelly, Miss Post, M 
T. J. Reames, Parker District, Greenville. 

7. The campaign for membership in both state and national 
organizations is to be continued. Miss Margaret Hoffman, Chair. 
man. 

8. Physical Education Bulletin is to be continued. Miss Mar. 
garet Hoffman, Editor, Miss Nancy Pope, University of South 
Carolina, Mr. Johnny Rogers, Simpsonville High School, Associ. 
ate Editors. 

9. An attempt to interest the State High School League jp 
organizing on a county basis for sponsoring play days rather 
than interscholastic contests in athletics is to be made. Mr, T. 
J. Reames, Chairman. Miss Sarah Bruce, Baron-DeKalb High 
School, Camden. 

The South Carolina State Association will hold its fall meet. 
ing in Columbia, S.C., the week-end of December 8. Plans are 
being made for a week-end conference at the Y.W.C.A. camp in 
Columbia. Time will be devoted to group conferences and gen- 
eral meetings for the purpose of discussing state problems. 

Committees have been appointed for the preparation of a 
state syllabus to be published next spring. 

On November 3 staff members representing five of the 
women’s colleges of the state assembled at Winthrop College for 
a conference. The meeting consisted of a discussion of problems 
common to the group. 
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LOUISIANA 

J. E. Lombard, Director of Certification, Department of 
Education, writes, “The conspicuous item of news in the State 
Department of Education is the publication of the new bulletin 
on the evil effects of alcohol and narcotics, which is to serve as 
a course of study in putting into effect the law enacted by the 
1934 Legislature requiring that all public schools give such in- 
struction. ’ 

A meeting of the Louisiana Health and Physical Education 
Association was held on November 23 in conjunction with 
the meeting of the Louisiana Teachers’ Association at Baton 
Rouge. The program was as follows: 

1. “Education Through Physical Education’—Dean Fred G. 
Frey, College of Arts and Sciences, Louisiana State University. 

2. “A Successful State Program of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation”—Miss Jessie R. Garrison, President Southern District, 
American Physical Education Association. 

3. “Possibilities of Health and Physical Education in the 
Schools of Louisiana”—Hon. J. H. Harris, Superintendent of 
Education, Louisiana. 

4. Business Meeting, followed by a meeting of the Executive 
Committee. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Ruth White 
The Archery Club at the Mississippi State College for Women 
is divided into three classes. Students who pass the prerequisite 
for membership in the club—the making of a score of 80 with 
24 arrows at 30 yards—automatically become members of the 
“William Tell” group. Those members of the Club who shoot a 
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e of 150 in the Columbia Round become members of the 
om Hood” group, and those who shoot a score of 200 or 
a in the Columbia Round become “Dianas.” 

The Club sponsors an Interclass Archery Tournament during 
the fall season, and a team is chosen during the spring to enter 
the National Intercollegiate Telegraphic Tournament. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

The Northwestern District Teachers’ Association met in Win- 
ston-Salem October 26, 1934. The program of the Association of 
Physical Education Teachers follows: 

Hope Tisdale, The Womans College................ Greensboro 

Josephine Hopkins, Monticello School........... Brown Summit 

Friday afternoon, 2:00 o’clock, Room 206, R. J. Reynolds High 
School. Hope Tisdale, Presiding. 

Report of the National Meeting of American Physical Education 
Association: Margaret Morris, Greensboro High School, 
Greensboro. 

Report of the Southern Meeting by Aldace Fitzwater of The 
Womans College of the University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro. 

“Integration of Recreation and Physical Education in a City 
System,” David R. Neal, Recreation Director, Greensboro. 

Election of officers and other business. 

The Southeastern Branch of the Athletic Federation of College 
Women will meet at the Womans College, University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro, March 20-23, 1935. 

The ten new asphalt tennis courts resurfaced last year at the 
Womans College have made it possible for large numbers of 
students to enter the fall tennis tournament. 

Horseback riding has been added to the physical education 
curriculum at the Womans College. 

The nine-hole golf course constructed by CWA labor is 
practically completed and will soon be open for play. The course 
has water hazards and a very picturesque cabin for a club house. 
The course adjoins the athletic fields of the college. 

Miss Christine White, Instructor in Physical Education, 
Womans College, has a leave of absence this year and is studying 
at Boston University. 

Five North Carolina cities, Greensboro, Winston-Salem, High 
Point, Durham, and Goldsboro, have Municipal Recreation Com- 
missions. Asheville has a Department of Recreation organized 
under the Public Utilities Commission. Each of these cities has a 
full-time recreation director. 

On November 16, the Recreation Commissioners (three from 
each of the six cities) together with the six recreation directors 
and the city managers met in Greensboro to discuss their 
problems, exchange ideas, and make plans for recreation in their 
cities. According to Mr. David R. Neal, Recreation Director of 
Greensboro, this occasion marked the first time in the history 
of recreation that such a meeting has been held. 


At the Central District Teachers’ Association, a demonstration 
of the work of the Angier Consolidated School in physical 
education was given as a part of the program of the general 
session. This demonstration was of interest to principals and 
teachers as it showed the extent and type of work that may be 
developed by the grade teacher. 


Certain towns and counties in North Carolina are spending 
this year in the study of the new tentative program in physical 
education. Certain communities are experimenting with the 
course of study to ascertain if it fits the needs and interests and 
abilities of the children of each grade. Such a procedure can 
not help but stimulate and develop an interest in physical edu- 
cation on the part of the educators of the state. 

On November 23, the Woman’s Athletic Association of the 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, produced its first 
play day. Duke University, Meredith, Womans College, and 
St. Mary’s had signified their acceptance of the invitation to 
participate. Twelve girls were expected from each school and the 
groups were to be divided into two sections under the colors of 
blue and green. Batball, hit-pin ball, volleyball, and captain- 
ball took place at the same time that the tennis and archery 


‘matches between schools were being run off. After a tug of war 


between the two colors, tea was served in Spencer Hall. 
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TEXAS 

The State Physical Education Association issues a monthly 
news-bulletin edited by Miss Frances Alexander, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Association. The following exerpts are quoted: 

Dr. Dorothy Ruef, health education specialist and graduate 
of Columbia University, is located in Fort Worth where she is 
holding extension center courses in health education this term. 
She is teaching a class also in Cleburne. Dr. Ruef is on the staff 
of the Bureau of Nutrition and Health Education, The Univer- 
sity of Texas. 

Miss Helen Byington of Columbia University is located in 
Houston, Texas, this year and is on the staff of the Physical 
Education Department of the University of Houston. 

Miss Alice Miller of the Bureau of Nutrition and Health 
Education, The University of Texas, won the fellowship in 
health education offered by the National Tuberculosis Associ- 
ation, for this year. She is studying at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and Harvard University. 

It will be of interest to college teacher-trainers in health and 
physical education to know that a meeting is planned for the 
near future for the purpose of standardizing the health education 
courses which colleges are now offering to meet the state require- 
ments in health education. Some of the questions to be discussed 
at this conference are: “What are the purposes of standardizing 
health education courses?” ‘What existing differences in the 
elementary and secondary schools make for separate courses in 
health education for the respective teachers?” “What types of 
courses will meet the state requirements in health education?” 
“What should be the content of those health education courses?” 

Dr. Jessie Whitacre of A. and M. College has issued recently 
an interesting report of a study called, “Dental Decay of Texas 
School Children.” Sixty-seven hundred and one children were 
examined. Seventy per cent of the white group, 65 per cent of 
the Mexican, and 45 per cent of the negro were found with 
dental decay. 

The annual meeting of the Texas State Physical Education 
Association was held in Galveston, November 30, in conjunction 
with the State Teachers’ Association convention. 

The State Department of Health and the State Department 
of Education have been instrumental in formulating a_per- 
manent Periodic Health Examination Record for use in the 
public schools of Texas. 


GEORGIA 

Mrs. Kathleen W. Wootten, Professor of Health, Georgia 
State College for Women, Milledgeville, Georgia, held a Health 
Education Institute for Teachers in Spartansburg, South Caro- 
lina, on November 24. 

The Health and Physical Education Department of State 
College for Women is backing a campus-wide program for 
recreation with the view of fostering a lasting interest in whole- 
some leisure-time activities, both for the students’ own health 
and happiness in college and after life and for their training 
as potential leaders of the great national leisure-time program. 
While the program is being sponsored by the department it is 
also being backed by the administration and the Student Ath- 
letic Association. The program includes among its activities: 
tennis, archery, volleyball, basketball, social dancing, soccer, 
hiking, roller skating, croquet, horseshoes, handball, tenikoit, 
badminton, and bicycling. 


A new health and physical education building will be started 
in December on the campus of the Georgia State College for 
Women. It undoubtedly will be one of the most complete 
buildings of its kind in the South. 

Miss Angela Kitzinger of New York City, formerly of the 
Physical Education Department of the University of Illinois has 
been added to the faculty of the State College. 

Georgia is delighted over the prospects of having the South- 
ern District Meeting next spring. The State Physical Education 
Association extends a cordial welcome to the members of the 
Southern. 

Miss Jessie R. Garrison, President of the Southern District 
Association, will visit Atlanta and other places in Georgia during 
December. 
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| Northwest District Association News | 


OREGON 

Dr. Langton asked the University of Oregon to act as Hosts 
for the Oregon Physical Education Association for its fall meet- 
ing, October 27. It was a luncheon meeting at the Anchorage in 
Eugene. 

A committee consisting of Florence Alden, Chairman, and 
Earl Boushey, planned an interesting program. 

Miss Bloomer gave an account of the work of the Benning- 
ton School of the Dance, which was held this summer at Benning- 
ton College, Vermont. This school of the dance was organized 
by our Oregon friends, Martha Hill and Mary Jo Shelly, and 
conducted by them with the assistance of Martha Graham, Doris 
Humphreys, Hanya Holm, Bessie Schoenberg, John Martin, and 
Louis Horst. Dance history was certainly being made there this 
summer and Miss Bloomer, who attended the whole period, had 
much to tell about it. 

Miss Hungerford told of her own first-hand experience of the 
work of New College, Columbia University—one of the few and 
perhaps the most interesting experiments in applying the “pro- 
gressive school” methods to the teacher-training field. 

This was followed by very brief accounts of some pieces of 
experimentation on research: 

“The Relationship of Physical Education to the Health Pro- 
gram as It Exists in the Field.”—-H. S. Hoyman. 


“The Application and Adaptation of Music to Physical Edu-: 


cation Activities.”—Margaret Duncan. 

“The Relation Between Participation in Intramural Athletics 
by Men and Scholastic Standing.”—Paul Washke. 

“The Effect of Heel Heights on Body Balance.’—Harriet 
Thompson. 


“Sequence Pictures of Techniques of Boxing and Wrestling.” 
—Earl Boushey. 


Administrative Directors’ Society News 


Julius E. Kuhnert, Secretary 
Board of Education, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


The program for the annual meeting of the Administrative 
Directors’ Section of the A.P.E.A., which will be held in Pitts- 
burgh in April, is gradually taking shape. The officers of the 
Section expect to have an unusually large attendance and it is 
their desire to have a program which will best meet the needs 
of the entire section. The problems which face the administrators 
in various parts of the country in carrying out a program of 
health and physical education differ and the aim of the Pitts- 
burgh program will be to pool these problems. It is felt that a 
program of this kind will be of greater value than any other. 

Correspondence with city administrators is invited so as to 
build up a membership list. It is the aim of the officers of the 
section to kee in touch with directors in so far as possible so 
that advance notices can be sent out. It is also urged upon 
administrators to send to the secretary any problem which they 
would like to have discussed at the Pittsburgh meeting. It 1s only 
through such correspondence that the section can best meet the 
needs of its members. 

The Administrative Directors have been organized for the past 
seven or eight years with a section in each of the districts. It 
is planned to organize these sections on a more permanent basis 
so that the various districts will function in full harmony with 
the national section. Plans will be offered for this purpose. It 
is felt that greater unity between the district sections and the 
national section will tend to produce a better program for both. 
Thus a clearing house for ideas will be opened up which will 
accrue to the mutual benefit of all concerned. ; 

It is suggested that directors send to the secretary any sug- 
gestions they might have for the program, or send in their 
name and address to be placed on the mailing list. The officers 
are desirous of making the section of real, practical value to the 
directors but it can do so only in so far as they receive support 
from those engaged in administrative work. 
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Association News 


ILLINOIS 
Louis Kulcinski 

The Illinois State Physical Education Association meeting was 
held at the time of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association Con- 
vention on the Illinois campus November 23 and 24, Urbana, 
Illinois. An outline of the program follows. 

9:30—“A Four-Year Physical Education Program and Its Rela. 
tion to Other School Activities”—Fred C. Nichols, Feit. 
shans High School, Springfield, Illinois. 

Address: Dr. D. Oberteuffer, Professor of Physical Edy. 
cation, Ohio State University 
10:30—Business Meeting. 
11:00—Round-table discussion: “Exhibitions and Entertainments 
in the Physical Education Program,” led by Jack Has. 
kins, Pontiac High School, Pontiac, Illinois, 
11:00—Round-table discussion: “Administrative Problems jn 
Physical Education,” led by Roy N. Fargo, Joliet. 
11:00—Motion Pictures and Discussions: “Teaching Swimming 
and Diving,” Ann Avery Smith, Univ. of Illinois, 
12:15—Luncheon and Annual Meeting of the Illinois League of 
High School Girls’ Athletic Associations, Belda Jordan, 
President, Oak Park High School, presiding. 
12:15—Luncheon for Coaches, Newman Foundation, Don Seaton, 
Chairman. “Wrestling in the High School Athletic Pro. 
gram,” H. E. Kenney, University of Illinois. 
Address: Professor C. M. Thompson, Dean of College of 
Commerce, University of Illinois. 

2:15—“Coaching State Champions,” S. O. Starby, Quincy. 

2:30—‘Fast-Break Basketball,’ Ward L. Lambert, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Indiana. 

2:30—“Demonstration of a Health Program,” Helen Hopkins, 
University High School, Urbana, Illinois. 

“Demonstration of the Telegraphic Basket-Shooting Tour- 
nament,” Norma Wiesner, LaSalle-Peru High School 
“A Plan for Teaching Hygiene in High School Girl’ 
Physical Education Department,” Gladys B. Gogle, 

Oak Park and River Forest High School. 

“Report of Committee on League Skill Test Revisions” 
by Mary Wheeler, Proviso High School, Maywood. 
Round-table discussion: ‘Baseball and Basketball,” Carita 

Robertson, University of Illinois. 
Round-table discussion: “Speedball and Volleyball,” Laura 
Huelster, University of Illinois. 

6:15—Illinois State Physical Education Association Annual Din- 

ner 

W. P. MacLean, J. Sterling Morton High School, Cicero, 
Illinois, Toastmaster. 

Address: Dr. D. Oberteuffer, Professor of Physical Edu- 
cation, Ohio State University. 

Seward C. Staley of the University of Illinois was general 
chairman of the meetings. Meeting chairmen were Rex Millikin, 
C. O. Jackson, Lester Moyer, Ann Bonstein, A. G. Haussler, and 
Belda Jordan. 

What some schools are doing to meet the recreation leisure- 
time problem in our schools is suggested by the announcement 
of a program given by the Rockbridge High School. The Super- 
intendent, Mr. Fred S. Pewter, who is a community-minded 
school man in a small school doing things in a big way, takes 
an active part in any and all activities that involve not only his 
own school but cooperation with other schools in the county. 

A community center paralleled by none, considering facilities, 
enrollment, and community served. Enrollment—forty pupils, 
boy and girl athletic clubs, 4-H Clubs, Farm Bureau meetings, 
lyceum course, parent-teacher meetings, band, glee club, civic and 
school dramatics, business men’s and women’s athletic night. The 
cooperation of these civic organizations, operating as a unit, 
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es to put over community parties for special days, dinners, 
Sabeals vaudevilles, and school improvements, which justifies 


las a community agent and as a community investment. 
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a te Rockbridge High School held a very successful 


“Recreational Play Day,” with the motto, “Play for the Fun and 
Recreation of Play.” Activities for young and old were featured. 
No admission was charged, and the whole town turned out to 
enjoy the occasion. The climax of the day’s program was a 
goftball game between the high school team and the “Stars of 


Yester-year.” 
INDIANA 
Arthur L. Strum 

The Intramural Conference, which was sponsored by Mr. 
M. L. Clevett at Purdue University on November 23 and 24, 
proved very successful. Many physical education teachers, prin- 
cipals, coaches, and other teachers were in attendance. Among 
the subjects discussed were: 

1. Suitable sports for intramurals in high schcols. A new 

e was demonstrated. 

2. The relationship between interscholastic and intramurals. 

3. Trophies and awards. 

4. Varsity athletes competing in sports other than their 
varsity choice. 

5. Eligibility rules. 

6. Equipment check-out service. 

7. Units (or organizations) for competition. 

8. How best to campaign for better facilities. 

9. Faculty help and supervision. 

10. Standardizing intramural reports. 

11. Clearing up the definition of intramurals. 

12. Publicity, notices, and entries. 

13. Help—student managers and their awards. 

14. Limiting individual participation. 

15. Medical examination of competitors. 

16. Officials. 

17. Tournament play and schedule building. 

18. Suitable hours for competition. 

Dr. C. H. Wilson, formerly City Director of Health and 
Physical Educ :tion of Evansville, Indiana, has been appointed 
to a similar position at Hartford, Connecticut. 

A worthy successor will carry on the good work of Dr. 
Wilson. Dr. Herbert Walker has been appointed by Superin- 
tendent Ralph Irons at Evansville as City Director. 

Mr. Emil Rath, formerly of the North American Gymnastic 
Union College, has been appointed Director of Physical Educa- 
tion of the City Schools of Indianapolis. 

Mr. Birch Bayh, Director of Physical Education of the Terre 
Haute City Schools, had as his guest Mr. John Barnes Pratt 
of the A. S. Barnes and Company on October 27-28. Mr. Pratt, 
who is en route to California, also found time to visit with 
other teachers of physical education while in the city. He re- 
ports a growing interest in health, physical education, and recre- 
ation throughout the country. 

Among the problems discussed at the meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Indiana Physical Education Association 
at Indianapolis on October 18, 1934, were: 

1. A change in name of our Association to “Indiana Health 
and Physical Education Association.” 

2. The possibility of “integrating” or tieing-up the efforts of 
the various groups and associations in the state. The advantages 
of mass action and cooperative effort were emphasized and at 
the same time there was noted the need for enough decentraliza- 
tion to reach more people effectively. 

3. The extensive plans of Secretary Messersmith for increas- 
ing the membership of the Association were authorized. 

4. Favorable attention was given to the type of program 
suggested for the spring meeting on March 23, including demon- 
Sstrations of typical class lessons not staged especially for the 
occasion, health lessons, and the presence of an outstanding 
leader in the field of health and physical education. 

The Indiana Physical Education Association held a joint 
meeting with the Coaches’ Association in Indianapolis at the 
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time ‘of the State Teachers’ Association Meeting, October 18-19, 
1934. Definite steps are being taken to secure cooperative effort 
among the various groups concerned with health and physical 
education. 

_ MICHIGAN 

Mabel E. Rugen 

The month of October was the time for the district meetings 
of the Michigan Education Association. As physical education 
is organized in Michigan, each of the eight M.E.A. districts has a 
physical education section and chairman. Programs, arranged 
primarily for the benefit of the teacher in the field, were spon- 
sored by the various physical education sections. The keynote 
for the October meetings seems to have been more cooperative 
endeavor in tackling practical problems in the field. Many inter- 
esting activities are reported by the various districts. 

District 1, which includes the Detroit area, emphasized the 
leisure-time problem and the responsibility of the physical edu- 
cator for it. An interesting panel discussion, led by Dr. Stuart 
Courtis of the University of Michigan, considered ways and 
means of adapting the school physical education program to the 
social and economic needs of the children. One interesting idea 
stressed was the importance of helping the school child to develop 
a “philosophy of recreation”; ie., help him to understand the 
reason for recreative programs, the “why” of physical activity 
and its value in such a program. All members of the panel, with 
the exception of the chairman, were teachers of physical educa- 
tion in the Detroit public schools and represented the elementary, 
the intermediate, and the high school levels. 

In District 2 the meeting was held in Saginaw. Emphasis 
was placed, first, on school health activities and the responsibility 
of the physical educator for these activities; and, second, on a 
survey of physical education and recreation in the counties of 
this district. The survey was reported by Grace Ryan of Central 
State Teachers College at Mt. Pleasant. Many interesting facts 
concerning the problem of carrying on an adequate physical edu- 
cation program, especially in the smaller communities of the 
district, were discovered. Surveys of this kind are significant not 
only for other districts in Michigan but for other states as well. 
They indicate an intelligent and practical approach to the deter- 
mination of problems actually existing in specific localities. State 
physical education associations can do much towards aiding in 
the solution of these problems as can an adequate district organ- 
ization within the state. 

The meeting for District 3 was held in Lansing. Activities 
were concerned primarily with two discussions: (1) girls’ basket- 
ball and girls’ basketball rules; and (2) locker-room and swim- 
ming-pool sanitation. These discussions were followed by a water 
pageant by pupils from Central and Eastern High Schools of 
Lansing. 

Grand Rapids was the host for District 4. Here again the 
program was confined primarily to round-table discussions of 
practical problems. One discussion was held for coaches and 
teachers of boys’ physical education and another for the teachers 
of girls’ physical education. Mabel Rugen of the University 
of Michigan acted as discussion leader for the women’s section. 
Most of the problems of this group were practical and concerned 
primarily with program. The group was very cooperative and 
contributed many valuable suggestions which should aid in the 
solution of at least some of the problems which arose. 

At Petoskey, District 5 had a breakfast meeting. From the 
extent of the discussions reported it looks as if northern Michigan 
were wide-awake and “rarin’ to go!” Play days, individual 
activities, mixed classes, and the development of a professional 
library for teachers in the field were among the problems dis- 
cussed. Practical suggestions for the acquisition of tennis rackets 
were made. Incidentally it is fairly certain that Northern Mich- 
igan would be glad to receive any donations of old rackets or old 
golf clubs from other parts of the state. The problem of social 
dancing for senior high school boys and girls provoked con- 
siderable discussion. The use of student instructors, with the 
privilege of half rate for the cost of the lesson, was one practical 
suggestion made. Ten cents was suggested as an adequate fee 
per lesson. Baseball is being promoted as an interschool sport 
for boys. In many instances coaches reported the boys were 
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obliged to buy their own equipment. In some instances 
school shop has made the bats. A volleyball play day for 
girls is planned for this fall, to be followed by a basketball pla 
day in March. The teachers of this district are planning a g_ 
meeting to maintain closer contact with each other. 7 

The District 6 meeting was also held in Detroit. 
centered around the general problem of cooperating with the Stan 
Department of Instruction in carrying on a satisfactory state..: 
program of health and physical education in the absence of 
state director. Contributions were made by Laurentine Coling 
of Detroit public schools, by Dr. Frank Oktavec of Wayne Uni 
versity, by Dr. Ralph Van Hoesen of the State Department af 
Instruction, and by C. W. Forsythe of the State High Schoo} 
Athletic Association. There is a definite readiness for Cooperative 
enterprise in District 6, Comments regarding the activities of the 
F.E.R.A. recreation program closed an interesting program, 

In Escanaba in the upper peninsula, District 7 entertained 
A. A. James, and John Johnstone from the Intramural Depart. 
ment of the University of Michigan. Suggestions were given 
by these two men for conducting touch football, speedball, games 
for a rotating or progressive game party, intramural pro 
programs for the grade school and for the high school. Th 
district chairman reports a very good meeting because the speak. 
ers brought their audience much needed and worth-while practical 
material. Desirable newspaper publicity in Negaunee during 
American Education Week (Nov. 5-11) indicated that this com. 
munity at least profited from the impetus given physical education 
at the district meeting in Escanaba. 

District 8, meeting in Kalamazoo, carried out the most ambi. 
tious program of all the districts. Beginning with a series of dem- 
onstration lessons in physical education including grades from the 
kindergarten through the high school, following these lessons with 
a brief discussion to aid in bringing out clearly the educational 
principles illustrated in the teaching, and ending with a gener] 
session and problem-solving round tables, the program presented 
something for every interest in physical education. The general 
meeting placed emphasis on recreation and physical education 
programs for the rural communities. An excellent and practical 
report of the recreational program at Dowagiac was presented 
by J. M. Lewis, Director of Athletics at Dowagiac. Mr. Lewis 
stressed the importance of selling a community recreation program 
to the public as one of the best means of expanding the school 
physical education program. He gives the following advantages 
for this approach: (1) sells recreation to public and gives school 
system credit for activities; (2) gives coach a double job and 
takes emphasis off of winning games—today city recreation job 
is more important to public than high school coaching; (3) elimi- 
nates commercial professional teams that conflict with high school 
athletics because these teams are included on a league basis in the 
recreation program; and (4) aids in giving the unemployed 
something to do. Round-robin discussions were conducted on a 
large number of practical problems: basketball for girls; coach- 
ing problems; intramural and noon-hour tournaments; planning 
a program for high school boys, for high school girls, and for 
elementary schools; recess periods in the rural schools; and rural 
play days. The Kalamazoo. public schools: and Western State 
Teachers College contributed generously to the program. 

All meetings reported very good attendance. 

Acknowledgement for this article is made to Lillian Protten- 
geier of Detroit; Frances Chanter of Harbor Springs; E. W. Shad- 
ford of Negaunee; Louise Van Cleve of Kalamazoo; and J. M. 
Lewis of Dowagiac. 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Lela C. Horton 

Our state meeting was held in connection with the State 
Education Association meeting at Parkersburg, West Virginia, 
on October 25, 26, and 27. The following officers were elected: 
Harry L. Samuel, West Virginia University, President; Helen 
Flaat, Charleston High School, Vice-President; Dorothy Atkin- 
son, Elm Grove, Secretary-Treasurer; and Lela C. Horton, Con- 
cord State Teachers College, Correspondent. 

The State Committee of the Women’s Division of the 
National Amateur Athletic Federation held their breakfast meet- 
ing at which time it was decided to hold several seminars in 
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ious sections of the state for the purpose of promoting the 
S dgles of this organization. At the generai session of the 
“ Education Meeting, Dr. J. B. Nash of New York Uni- 
i spoke on “The School’s Responsibility in Educating for 
Leisure Time.’ 


attended by seventy-five. 
The program for the afternoon meeting of the Physical Edu- 
cation Group was as follows: 
1, A demonstration by Parkersburg school children. 
2, Address by Dr. Nash, “Four Developments of Man 
Through Physical Education.” 
3. Committee reports and discussions. 
a) Beatrice Thomas—Play Days 
b) Lela C. Horton—Physical Education’s Contribution to 
Worthy Use of Leisure Time. 
c) Dr. Carl P. Schott—Interscholastic Athletics. 
4, Business Meeting. 


WISCONSIN 
C. A. Wangerin 
Mr. G. Lowman suggested a representative meeting of the 
Wisconsin coaches last June during the annual State Track and 
Field Meet. At this meeting the Wisconsin State Coaches’ Associ- 
ation was organized with the following officers: President, Mr. 
L. E. Means; Vice-President, Mr. Cabby Ewers; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mr. L. Erickson. 
Their first meeting was held in Milwaukee on November 1, 
where the following program was offered: 
Coach Murray, Marquette University, “Football.” 
Coach Chandler, Marquette University, “Basketball.” 
The purposes or objectives of the association as outlined at 
that meeting are: 
Article 1. Name. 
Wisconsin State High School Athletic Coaches Association. 
Article 2. Purposes or Objectives. 
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1. To foster and encourage a better understanding among 
coaches of the various sections of the state. 

2. To place coaching on a more educational basis and more 
in line with the policies of all educational administration. 

3. To develop and promote higher social and ethical practices 
on the field or court. 

4. To provide an opportunity to bring before the group many 
valuable studies and presentations on methods of technique and 
phases of coaching which would be of great benefit to the group 
as a whole. 

5. To cooperate in every possible way with the Wisconsin 
Interscholastic Athletic Association in the promotion of a broad 
and wholesome high school athletic program. 

6. To establish and maintain the highest possible standards 
of sportsmanship. 

The second meeting of the group took place in Madison on 
November 23 and 24. The program consisted of the following: 

Friday: Talks to the group by several members of the Uni- 
versity staff on various phases of the sport they are coaching. 

Saturday: Round-the-State discussion groups; Business Meet- 
ing; Annual Luncheon. 

The annual luncheon of the Wisconsin Society of Physical 
Education was held on November 1 in conjunction with the 
annual State Teachers’ Convention. Mr. V. E. Klintz was the 
principal speaker at the luncheon, where he spoke on “The De- 
sired Program of Physical Education in Secondary Schools from 
the Administrators’ Point of View.” 

The following program was presented at the afternoon meet- 
ing: 
“A Study of Physical Education in Wisconsin High Schools,” 
by Professor Gladys Bassett, University of Wisconsin. 

“Selling Your Program to the Public,” by Ray Myrick, 
Stoughton. 

“Studies in Measuring Motor Skill of High School Graduates” 
by Professor Ruth Glassow, University of Wisconsin. 

Several changes in ‘the Constitution of the Society were pro- 
posed. Lowering the dues from one dollar to fifty cents was 
the only one affirmed. 
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Skin, Clothing, and Health 


(Continued from Page 31) 

depends upon its weave, thickness, color, and fiber. 
Open weaves and thin materials are most permeable. 
Dyeing decreases the permeability of the fabric and vege- 
table fibers, linen, cotton, and rayons permit more of 
these rays to reach the skin than do the animal fibers, 
silk and wool, which absorb them. 

In winter we wear more clothes and are indoors a 
larger part of the day than in summer, the days are short- 
er and the sun is farther away from us, consequently we 
receive less of its health-promoting rays. In some sani- 
tariums for the tubercular, patients with active and 
tanned skins are sent out-of-doors practically naked to 
exercise in the sun and snow. Their activity and the 
fact that the skin is adapted to receiving radiant energy 
keep them warm. Winter out-of-doors sunbaths at noon 
when the sun is closest to us would benefit most of us. 
Fortunately we have in vitamin D a substance which, 
taken by mouth, presumably makes up for the deficiency 
of ultra-violet rays in winter. 

In summer, unless we are careful to avoid over-expos- 
ure to the sun before we have acquired a protective coat 
of tan, we may receive overdoses of sunshine. As has 
been said before, those who are tanned can stand more 
sun than those who are not. The tan is believed not only 
to shut out harmful rays but to increase the absorption 
of beneficial ones. 

At any period of the year when we undertake sun bath- 
ing we should avoid sunburn and encourage the acquisi- 
tion of a coat of tan by gradually, from day to day, in- 
creasing the area of skin exposed to the sun and the 
length of time for the exposure. When such treatment 
is given under medical supervision it is customary to 
begin with a five-minute period on the hands and feet, 
followed the next day by a ten-minute period for these 
and five minutes for the legs to the knees and for the 
forearms, and so on until the whole body is tanned. Even 
these intervals may be too long for certain individuals. 


pero or fashion sometimes results in most persons 
wearing clothing that is directly injurious. An early 
advocate of dress reform for women was much impressed 
by the fact that, in those days, when a shipwreck oc- 
curred the men were saved but the women drowned. This 
was because the women wore many and voluminous long 
skirts trimmed with yards upon yards of ruffles and rib- 
bons and heavy ornaments, because they wore tight- 
fitting, cramping upper garments over tightly laced cor- 
sets which interfered with the circulation and with trunk 
and arm movements, and because they were so modest 
they refused to discard any of these garments. Such 
clothes were hampering and productive of fatigue even 
on ordinary occasions. The long skirts were dirt and germ 
collectors. Fortunately today our clothing is much more 
sensible. Men today dress less. hygienically than do wom- 
en. Their clothes are heavy and permit of less air cir- 
culation. They wear tight collars, garters, and belts. 
Their shoes, however, are better than women’s. We can 
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buy foot-fitting shoes for children and men but 
harder to find them for women. Shoes, like other gar- 
ments which obstruct the circulation of the blood or the 
freedom of joint and muscle action, interfere with saf 
comfort, grace, and beauty. For these reasons any article 
of clothing which is heavy or tight must be Considered 
not only harmful but a source of ugliness as well. On the 
other hand, loose, flowing sleeves and other draperies are 
dangerous. They may be brushed against an open fire 
and blaze up quickly. They catch on furniture and doors 
and so may cause bumps and falls. They may become 
entangled in moving parts of machinery, or may catch 
in the driving wheel, the brake, or some other part of the 
car and so cause an accident. The best clothing fits the 
body but does not cramp or bind it. 

To sum up, we may say that in order to provide the 
most favorable conditions for health, clothing must at all 
seasons be permeable to air, pliant, light in weight and 
fit without tightness. In cold atmospheres we should 
wear several layers to retain body heat and in hot weather 
we should wear as little as possible beyond that necessary 
to prevent sunburning. 
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Training Required for Teachers 


(Continued from Page 15) 

Group IIT, the list of courses in Education, is separated 
from the list of courses in physical education because 
they are separated in the statement of requirements for 
credentials as formulated by state officials; and because 
the traditional methods of organizing curricula of pro- 
fessional education in education make it impossible to 
set up a scientifically valid curriculum in physical edu- 
cation or to organize the breadth and depth of training 
necessary for competence in physical education. At 
present it is an advantage, even a necessity, to consider 
the organization of courses from the two points of view 
though the separation is scientifically unsound. 

Group IV, the courses in Physical Education, has 
under it in the outline below the headings of the divisions 
of the educational sciences. To these division headings 
is added the heading General and Methodology for 
courses that review or analyze the whole field or for 
courses on research and thesis writing or for courses on 
methodology of research. 

In this scheme of classification each course which gives 
some part of the problem content of the sciences of edu- 
cation or their divisions or subdivisions is naturally 
listed under the headings of the sciences in the outline. 
Thus under these headings and their subdivisions may 
be listed one to many courses. Where a course is 4 
combination in treatment of two problem contents like 
methods and program construction (examples—teaching 
health or character education), it may be listed under 
one heading with cross reference under the other heading. 
Thus, in a well developed curriculum for the training of 
high competences, every conceivable course content falls 
under the heading of its natural and total scientific rela- 
tionships. This holds true even in ‘the broad, general, 
relatively superficial combination of problem contents 
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om two or more of the scholarship and research differ- 

entiated educational sciences for teachers who are not 

ializing in physical education or for principals and 
superintendents, etc. In such cases, a statement of the 
course content in scientific terms must be made if the 
contempt for overlapping and duplication of course con- 
tents is to be avoided. 

This four-group classification of course contents is a 
working classification in the organization of the curricu- 
jum. It may be called the four-group classification, or 
outline, or list of course contents. It generalizes the 
problem in organization and is of use in every step of 
the organization. 

The list of courses under these four headings including 
the list required by the university and for teaching cre- 
dentials and the total list selected by analysis under the 
headings of the educational sciences and foundation 
sciences with reference to all levels of competence gives 
the total list or content of courses to be organized in 
the curriculum. This total list is the essential classified 
and detailed list for a scientific organization of a curri- 
culum. But it is too long and complicated to be of 
practical use or to be easily understood by anyone except 
the technical analyst. It must still be organized in the 
form of a practical working curriculum. The total list, 
as the curriculum, must be organized in the form (a) 
in which it is to be administered, (6) in which it is ex- 
plained in the university bulletin, and (c) in which it is 
to be used by students. 

This organization in its undergraduate and graduate 
divisions and its listing of courses by subjects and by 
years and quarters or semesters, each containing the four 
grouped classification of courses, may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. The total undergraduate list of selected courses. 

a) Organized by subjects under the four grouped classifica- 
tion of course contents and 

b) Organized by years and quarters or semesters which is 
an exact duplicate of the list by subjects but reorganized accord- 
ing to units or points of work per quarter or semester for each 
of the four undergraduate years and according to the necessities 
in the sequence of courses and 

2. The total graduate list of selected courses. 

a) Organized by subjects under the four grouped classifica- 
tion of course contents and 

b) Organized by years and quarters or semesters which also 
is an exact duplicate of the graduate list by subjects organized 
by units or points and sequences of the three graduate years. 

These lists by subjects and by years are the working 
forms which, when completed, give a scientifically organ- 
ized curriculum. They are at first study outlines or 
tentative organizations of the curriculum. They are 
hypothetical organizations and as the courses are criti- 
cally reanalyzed both with reference to competence and 
university regulations, they approach a satisfactory 
organization from the standpoint of trained competence 
for the functions. Satisfactory means the best organiza- 
tion of trained competence within the time limits of a uni- 
versity curriculum. These forms of organization when 
completed by the final constructive analysis of amount and 
weight of course contents that fix the quality of compe- 
tence at degree levels become the statement of the re- 
quirements of the curriculum. 
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Solving Small School Problems 


(Continued from Page 28) 
1. “Hard to get administrators to schedule classes so as to 
get homogeneous groupings.” 
. “There is a tendency to strain too much.” 
. “Discouragement if one gets low score.” 
. “Girls’ tests not as reliable and valid as boys.” 
. “Have to schedule all three groups together. Hard to give 
attention to all effectively.” 
6. “Must borrow equipment and thus cannot have it at the 
time it is wanted or when needed for rechecking.” 
7. “Norms seem to favor the little fellow. Heavy boy doesn’t 
have a chance to rate in superior group.” 
8. “It is of little value after tests are given, as physical educa- 
tion is the last class to be scheduled.” 
9. “Takes a lot of time in a large class.” 


A few objections to tests were listed by those not using 
them: 


wn 


1. “Too great initial expense.” 

2. “Difficulty in arranging a satisfactory schedule.” 

3. “Boards of education reluctant to purchase equipment. 
Did not care to borrow.” 

4. “Tried to use other tests that did not require equipment— 
not satisfactory—hope to use tests next year.” 

5. “Small use to which tests can be put.” 

6. “Can’t make school administrator arrange physical educa- 
tion first and other programs later.” 

7. “Superiors did not think they amounted to much.” 


¢ COMMENTING on the results of this brief study, it 
is easy to note the enthusiasm of the people who used 
the tests. Strength tests appear to be of unusual help 
in planning programs, meeting individual needs, and in 
classification of teams. They tend to make the work 
easier and the student interest higher. They then become 
valuable helps in selling the program to the administrator 
and the community, for the results are objective, and the 
children are the medium by which the best publicity is 
transmitted. 

The problems encountered by some instructors are 
minor ones. Many directors now using the tests in their 
broader capacities as supervisors met with the same 
problems when they were beginning teachers. They have 
found ways to raise money to buy equipment. -They get 
along fairly well with borrowed equipment. They have 
sold physical education to their principals, and schedul- 
ing is no longer a problem. Using the tests as a point of 
departure, with intelligent application to individual situ- 
ations, these problems become insignificant. After all, 
the success of every teacher is measured by ability to 
overcome difficult problems. The objections listed have 
no weight in the face of strong conviction and deter- 
mined purpose. The more experienced, wiser physical 
educators have easily overcome most of them. These ob- 
jections rather show lack of interest, weakness in prepa- 
ration, or misdirected programs. 

It is interesting to note that of the seventeen replies 
received, ten schools conducted the tests; and it is of the 
greatest significance to report that of the seven schools 
not using the tests, further investigation revealed that 
five schools were hiring new directors with the beginning 
of the fall term. The implication seems in favor of the 
testing program, for the ten schools using the testing pro- 
gram are continuing with the same directors. 
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This report does not offer any scientific defense 
strength tests as valid or reliable measures. Nor jg such 
a contribution necessary. The tests have been official} 
endorsed and are vigorously promoted in New Yor, 
State because they have demonstrably and rather com- 
pletely filled a need not yet met by any similar test, Tp, 
are excellent rough measures of physical fitness for total. 
body-muscle activity. They do not purport to supplant 
the medical examination, but to supplement it, and 
require it as a prerequisite. The S.I. and P.FJ. are 
screening devices to discover pupils who vary Widely 
from normal and who, therefore, need close individual at: 
tention. They are also useful in equalizing the abilities 
of opposing teams and, therefore, of insuring greater 
success with intramural programs. Nor do they neces. 
sarily dethrone skill tests. The trend, however, jp 
schools which use strength tests is toward more testing 
in the field of general capacities, and less in the field of 
specific achievements. 


Of the 


Toward Abundant Living 


(Continued from Page 19) 
describing the very extensive recreational developments 
in his state, many of them made possible during the de- 
pression, said among other things: 

“Anyone who has been close to the misery of this depression 
knows that far more than food, shelter, and clothing must be 
supplied to meet the wants of people. The need for the relief 
from mental strain and worry no one can measure... . Our 
objective is conservation—conservation of our natural resources 
for the benefit of mankind in order that we may preserve all 
that is best in ourselves and develop all that is finest in our 
children.” 

The support of parks, playgrounds, and community 
centers, and the provision of competent leadership for 
recreation are a good investment of tax money, asserted 
William Butterworth, former president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, in a radio talk from 
the conference. Pointing to the value of well organized 
play in preventing juvenile delinquency, he said, “for 
one man who steals because his family is hungry, a dozen 
boys go wrong because of bad companionship and lack 
of a recreational environment.” 


Arts to the Fore 


Mrs. Eugene Meyer, Chairman of the Westchester 
County, N. Y., Recreation Commission, said that: 


“One of the most interesting and one of the most important 
aspects of the recreation movement is the love of the arts which 
it is fostering in all ages and in all types of citizens. In these new 
art schools or workshops as they are generally called, everybody 
is welcomed regardless of talent or previous experience. There 
is no attempt to produce great works of art, though often the 
results obtained are singularly beautiful. The whole purpose 1s 
to produce good citizens who will find their lives enriched through 
creative effort and through an appreciation of what others have 
produced in the cultural field.” 


Park executives are working to secure at least one acre 
of land to be used for park purposes to each hundred of 
the population in the cities, according to Ernest K. 
Thomas, Superintendent of Parks of Providence, R.1. 
Very few municipalities have approached this standard 
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as yet, and most have not yet come within 50 per cent 
’ 

of it, he said. 
Because of the remarkable decline in the birthrate the 


nation is coming to have a large proportion of older peo- 

e, it was pointed out at several sessions. Consequently 
recreation service is and must continue to be altered to 
suit the interests of adults which are not primarily phys- 
ical, but social, civic, and cultural, declared L. H. Weir 
of the Park Service of the National Recreation Associa- 
tion. The prevalence of long week-ends and lengthy 
after-work periods also profoundly affects recreational 

lanning. Several speakers pointed out that public au- 
thorities should seek to encourage far more self-organized 
and self-directed recreational activities among adults, 
restricting their own responsibility to supplying facilities 
and means of instruction and leadership. 

New Recreation Strategy Called For 

A strong opposition to anything smacking of super- 
imposed activities was revealed at the Congress, accord- 
ing to Roy Smith Wallace, also of the National Recrea- 
tion Association. Recreation leadership in the future, he 
said, will not be as much confined as hitherto to places 
such as parks, playgrounds, schools, and centers, nor to 
agencies. It will be focussed more on helping individuals 
to discover and develop their interests and hobbies as a 
lasting source of satisfaction and a growing cultural in- 
terest throughout their lives. 

The fundamental importance of citizen boards and 
commissions in the administration of public recreation, 
as well as the necessity for a more highly trained body 
of leaders, was repeatedly reaffirmed. 

Through a display of extensive exhibits of recreation 
projects under the E.R.A. in several communities and 
states, and numerous other exhibits, informal training 
classes in the conduct of folk dances, games, and other 
forms of social recreation, and the provision of consulta- 
tion periods with specialists in many fields, the Congress 
upheld its tradition of an annual training institute in rec- 
reation methods. 

Devoted primarily to discussions of how people may 
be helped in the enrichment of their lives, the conference 
was not blind to its relationship to the national struggle 
toward recovery and achievement of economic security. 


“As V. K. Brown, Director of Recreation of the South 


Park Commission of Chicago, said in his summary of the 
session of recreation executives: 

“Tt is quite evident, I think, that in the struggle of the human 
spirit to reinterpret life—the struggle now going forward—a call 
to the colors is enlisting us all in a movement not of shock troops, 
but of a people as a whole. It is apparent, I submit, that the 
feeling is becoming almost universal that perhaps the most mo- 
mentous event in the life of this generation was not the shot at 
Sarajevo, but that day when the supreme court of a people de- 
voted to economic individualism declared constitutional the prin- 
ciple of a graduated income tax and in so doing sounded the 
death knell of unregulated freedom in the pursuit of economic 
gain as a life purpose.” 


And Mrs. Roosevelt and other speakers spoke sim- 
ilarly of the promise of a new ideal of success in Amer- 
ican life, of a conception of successful living not in terms 
of material acquisition but of growth in personality and 
culture. 
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ATTENTION! Instructors and Coaches of 
Amateur Wrestling. —Just What You Have Wanted 
and Needed for Your Wrestling Classes. 


A WALL CHART 


Illustrating actual photographs of 48 different maneuvers and 
methods used in amateur wrestling. An invaluable aid to instruc- 
tor and wrestler. 
A PICTURE IS MORE IMPRESSIVE THAN A 
THOUSAND WORDS 


These illustrations with descriptions show 
6 Offensive and defensive wrest- 6 Maneuvers used to retain ad- 
ling positions. vantage position. 
6 Maneuvers to secure pinning 6 Methods used to come out 
ositions. from underneath position and 
6 Maneuvers to take a man off - top position. 
his feet and secure advantage 6 Blocking maneuvers on feet 
ition. and mat. 
6 Pinning combinations. 6 Conditioning exercises. 


Chart 24” x 36” 
Only a limited number of these charts are Postpaid 
available. Every wrestling room should have $1.50 each 
several of these on the walls. 
Order Yours—DO IT NOW! Copyright 


HUGO OTOPALIK, AMES, IOWA. 
1932 Coach American Olympic Wrestling Team, Distributor. 


TERRELL 
STEEL LOCKERS 


PRACTICAL - POPULAR - ECONOMICAL 
BUILT TO WITHSTAND HARD USE. 


Complete Equipment for the Locker-room 
—tLockers, Steel Shelving, Wire Baskets, 
Benches, etc. 


Send for Catalog 
METAL OFFICE FURNITURE COMPANY 


Terrell Locker Division _ 
GRAND RAPIDS 


MICHIGAN 


COLLEGE OF 


KENDALL PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


For Women.—Three year course’ with Bachelor of Physical 
Education degree. Exceptional faculty, modern equipment, dor- 
mitories. Summer camp. Mid-year term opens February 4, 1935. 
For catalog address Registrar, Box H.P., 5026 Greenwood Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Dwight Posture Model 


With Directions for Using 
Medium weight cardboard figure, jointed at knees 
and elbows, at the junction of head and neck, at the 
shoulder joint and to show dorsal curve and pelvic 
tilt. PRICES 
hundred. 
Send check or money order—not stamps, to: 


PHILIP C. ASPINWALL 
222 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 


: 17 in, size, 50 cents postpaid, $25 a 


A New Book! THE BODY BEAUTIFUL 
Through Exercise and Vitamins By Alfred E. Boand 


Propounds a simple, concise, and clear system of exercise and 
correct diet for proper physical development, health, and the 
Body Beautiful. Endorsed by Central Dept., Y.M.C.A., Board of 
Education and Playground Supervisors, and Martin I. Foss, Dean 
of Physical Educazion, George Williams College. Price $1.00 


Send stamps, money order, or cash to Physical Section, Central 
Dept., Y.M.C.A., 19 South LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please mention HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION when writing advertisers 
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Sailing: The Sport for Kings and Vagabonds 


: (Continued from Page 7) 

not used the generic term “boating.” For it is not of 
boating that I am writing, but of a specific kind of boat- 
ing. Rowing as a sport is not included, except an occa- 
sional informal dinghy race. Motor boating is avoided, 
except the use of an auxiliary to get us into port on a 
calm day. Outboard motor boat racing is here ignored, 
too. No, we are concerned with that sport which pits 
man’s wits and skill and strength against the elements, 
using only mast and sail and rigging to move his cockle- 
shell from shore to shore. By common consent amon 
yachtsmen, especially those with the widest experience, 
sailing is the water sport par excellence. Motors are 
chiefly used by sailors as conveniences, or as safety de- 
vices when otherwise elemental forces would destroy your 
ship or your crew. 

The second warning: Avoid yachting—the word and 
the practice. I did use it in the preceding paragraph. Did 
you notice it? Did it disturb you? You were right, for 
“vachting” has come to mean—when did it not mean— 
luxury, great expense, waste. The difference between “the 
topsail schooner Narcissus” and “the yacht Narcissus’’ is 
about three times in original cost and three times in up- 
keep. A yacht is a brass-bound, silver-plated, relatively 
uncomfortable and ill-adapted instrument of joy. At best 
it is a compromise between a means of sport and a means 
of displaying superior wealth. A sailboat is something 
else: a means of travel, an opportunity to try one’s skill 
and courage, a Living Thing to serve, humor, understand, 
love Do you need further warning? Then be 
warned: A penetrating yachtsman once observed that he 
refrained from referring to a boat as a yacht unless it 
carried three paid hands; while Pierpont Morgan is said 
to have remarked that no one who had to count the cost 
should ever buy a yacht or take up yachting. 

We are, then, considering only that phase of aquatics 
which can be practiced where water is deep enough to ac- 
commodate a centerboard and broad enough -to permit 
one to tack, and which involves the handling of sails and 
tiller in a floating object, whether raft, canoe, catamaran, 
dory, V-bottom or round-bottom—whether sloop, cutter, 
yawl, ketch, schooner, or brig. Those who follow this 
sport find in its every phase challenges worthy of their 
best efforts. For it affords opportunities to exercise your 
mind as well—and as much—as your muscles. It stimu- 
lates every sense organ—one might almost say every sen- 
sory nerve. It brings individuals together in conditions 
which require the closest cooperation. Its very purpose is 
Travel, the most universal urge among modern men and 
women. And it satisfies that urge as no other form of liv- 
ing can, whether your destination be a buoy, lighthouse, 
cape, island, or continent. Imagine the satisfaction of 
saying, “Let’s go to Newport, or Nantucket, or Block 
Island, or Bermuda, or England’”—and know that you 
not only can leave on your own day, but that you can 
choose your own route, your own shipmates, your own 
food—and struggle to the goal by the power ard skill of 
your own muscles and mind, aided only by the god 
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Aeolus and the brown and white cobwebs and 
you call sails and rigging. 


Note.—In Part I of this rhapsody, I have tried to 
very few words the joys of sailing, some of its special { 
its mainsprings in human nature—and suggest certain 
nitions and warnings. Part II will barely suggest varj 
phases: types of hulls and rigs, racing, cruising, 
voyaging. 
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Developing Pupil Leadership 


(Continued from Page 27) 

4. Emblem Leader—wears emblem and no star. 

(a) Permanent assignment as class leader. 

(b) Passing “class leaders’ test” and additional elements 

for the emblem test. 

(c) At least one successful semester as a class leader. 

(d) Upon graduation is given Emblem Leader's Certi- 
ficate. 


Athletic or Gymnastic Emblems, or Awards of Non. 
intrinsic Value.——For outstanding ability in athletics, as 
being on a winning intramural or class team, for all. 
round ability on apparatus, for tumbling excellence, for 
continuous place on Leaders’ Honor Roll and such honors, 
the school could fairly grant a felt bar, a monogram, 
or a badge to indicate the fact. It is common, in junior 
high schools, to award emblems for scholarship, band, 
orchestra, school activity, and other types of excellence, 
At such times the physical education department should 
make its awards for excellence. 


Defining Terms in Health Education 


(Continued from Page 17) 
the literature be avoided in the future and be replaced 
by those indicated in this report. These terms and the 
reasons moving the Committee to advise abandoning 
them follow: 

1. Health Supervision of School Plant.—The term 
seems to the Committee too long for satisfactory general 
use. It tends also to stress supervision whereas the crux 
of the probiem often is provision. The term recommend- 
ed to replace this is Healthful School Living. 

2. Health Supervision of School Processes.—This term 
has also the disadvantage of length. It also stresses 
supervision whereas the crux of the problem often is pro- 
vision. The term recommended to replace this is Health- 
ful School Living. 

3. School Hygiene—This old term often meant every- 
thing from sanitation of the school plant to medical in- 
spection. It gathered unto itself many health functions 
as the field developed. It is too vague and too general 
to be helpful. 

4. Medical Inspection—Has unfortunate connotations 
and limited practices associated with it. The term does 
not imply more than determination of defect or disease. 
The term recommended to replace it is Health Service 
because the latter implies service in restoration to health. 

5. It is recommended that Hygiene of Instruction be 
replaced by Healthful School Living which is not apt to 
be confused with instruction in hygiene. 
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6, School Health Program.—It is suggested that the 
a School Health Program may profitably be sup- 
ath by School Health Education. The word Educa- 
tion indicates the integration of school health activities 
with the total educational curriculum, while Program 
‘es an implication of a separate consideration which 
may be attached to but is not an integral part of the 
eral curriculum. Anything which implies such separa- 
tion tends to hamper the growth of important and basic 
relationships between school health education and other 
aspects of school education. 


Mental Moratoriums 


(Continued from Page 18) 


which will take him from reality. This group presents a 
challenge to the conscientious physical educator. 

In the fourth group of personalities subject to the 
declaration of a moratorium later in life we have those 
children with marked feelings of inferiority. Even though 
he may not be conscious of it, every individual has a 
life plan peculiar to himself. This life plan is the secur- 
ity of happiness. If his striving is hindered or restricted 
by his family, or by society, or by some physical condi- 
tion, he may easily develop a feeling of inferiority which 
will prove a serious handicap to normal living. 


BEG to humbly suggest that you, as teachers in the 

department of physical education, do your part in the 
prevention of mental moratoriums by teaching your stu- 
dents what to do with their leisure time. The boys and 
girls in, school today will have a large amount of unem- 
ployed time at their disposal in adult life. I believe that 
every child should have experiences in the schoolroom 
which will better fit him for leisure. After all, educa- 
tion must be interested in the whole child and there 
should be no change between what goes on in the school- 
room and what goes on outside. Would it not be well 
then for the school to direct some avocation? 


One of the great problems confronting the medical 
profession at the present time is that of suicide. Twenty 
thousand individuals took their own lives last year. For 
them life became too complex and their failures were 
overwhelming, so a deferment of the payment of their 
obligation to society was declared for all time. Could I 
suggest that you teach your children to be good losers? 
After all, life has many hardships and to know how to 
stand when defeated is of greater value than to cheer 
when victorious. You havea splendid opportunity to im- 
press this upon your children. They must learn to take 
defeat standing. 


Again, those who are successful in life have been suc- 
cessful in some things in the schoolroom. I am convinced 
that in addition to the experience of defeat each child 
should have the opportunity to experience success; he 
must have the chance to know that he has done at least 
one thing well. If he has had this stimulation, it will 
carry him on through difficulty. 
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Genuine NARRAGANSETT MATS 


For gymnasium, boxing, wrestling, tumbling. Makers of mats 
and gymnasium apparatus for 50 years. Sold directly to insti- 
tutions. Send for circular and low factory prices. 


Gymnasium Apparatus Anthropometric Apparatus 
Steel Lockers 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 
100 Esten Ave. 202 East 44 St. 
Pawtucket, R. I. New York, N. Y. 


SOMETHING DIFFERENT ! 
“At last a solution that will solve your 


ATHLETE'S FOOT PROBLEM” 
A’ fo-lin 


Used and recommended by a number of leading 
COACHES, TRAINERS, PHYSICAL DIRECTORS 
Order From AND SCHOOLS 


e 4712 Colfax A So. 
A-fo-lin Company 


The Ann Arbor Press 


COMMERCIAL 
AND BOOK PRINTING 


Press Building Ann Arbor, Mich, 


ARCHERY 


Match A | 
Write Cia Craft, women’s de- 


partment if you have tackle arrows now only $3 per dozen; 
or teaching problems. matched footed, only $6 per 
CRAFT ARCHERY CO. dozen. New bulletin just out. 

22 E. 18th, TULSA, OKLA. 


PORTABLE BLEACHERS 


Portable bleachers can be moved about easily. If used out- 
doors can be stored out of the weather during off seasons. For 
indoor use they can be removed from the gymnasium after the 
basketball season, leaving floor and walls entirely clear. 

All sizes 2 to 53 tiers high. Write or Wire 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CO. CH4}{TAIGN 
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New Books Received 


Complete book reviews are contained in 
the RESEARCH QUARTERLY 


Healthful Living. Based on the Essentials of Physiology. 
Second Revised Edition. Jesse Feiring Williams, A.B., M.D. 
(The Macmillan Company, 1934) 622 pages. $1.56. 

“How many bones in the skeleton?” Dr. Williams reminds his 
readers was a typical question in the older teaching of anatomy. 
Today, however, it is well known “that the knowledge of the 
structure and function of the body is of value only insofar as 
it helps the boy or girls to live a finer and more vigorous life 
or lays the foundation for further study in the field.” This 
author’s complete and thorough textbook for the study of phys- 
iology with its very definite emphasis on Healthful Living is 
probably the finest of its kind. Plates, charts, exercises, refer- 
ences, glossary, and index add to its value. The author has 
apparently never for a moment forgotten the opening statement 
in his preface: “The study of physiology should provide guid- 
ance for intelligent care of the body at a time in the history 
of mankind when intelligent living is demanded more and more.” 


Anatomy for Physical Education. Descriptive and Applied. 
Linden F. Edwards, Ph.D. (P. Blakiston’s Son and Co., Inc., 
1934) 657 pages. 472 illustrations. $7.00. 

Dr. Edwards is Assistant Professor of Anatomy at Ohio State 
University. He wrote this textbook especially for the student 
in physical education anatomy and believes it peculiarly adapted 
to his needs. The study of the human body is made from a 
regional viewpoint; thus, bones, muscles, articulations, blood 
vessels, and nerves are considered in the order named. Principles 
of diagnosis and treatment of athletic injuries are emphasized 
partly for the student’s practical information and partly to 
educate him in the appreciation of the delicacy of the human 
machine and the limitations of anatomical structures. The book 
is profusely illustrated and many of the illustrations are in colors. 
A great many show the appearance, of parts following certain 
injuries. 

Current Problems in Camp Leadership. A Workbook for 
Camp Counselors and Directors. Edited by Jackson R. 
Sharman, Marjorie Hillas, and David K. Brace. (The Ann 
Arbor Press, 1934) 120 pages. $1.25. 

Thirty-four men and women prominent in the camping field 
have contributed articles for this book. It is a textbook in which 
each writer presents material on a camp problem with which he 
has a specialized knowledge, and then conducts a formal course 
of study through a series of problems, exercises, and helpful 
reference material. The editors of Current Problems in Camp 
Leadership have succeeded in organizing for academic purposes 
the best material available for developing trained camp counselors. 


Pandora and the Box. Margaret K. Soifer. (The 

Press, 1933) 15 pages. 35 cents. 

This little play, based on the story of Pandora, is suitable 
for children or marionettes. It is in one act and music can also 
be furnished by the publishers. The creatures released from the 
box are Measles, Whooping Cough, and other “Troubles.” Hope 
is the good fairy who sets all aright by robbing them of their 
power. 


Handbook 1934-35. The State of Alabama, Department of 

Education, Division of Physical and Health Education. 

This is an excellent type of hand booklet which has included 
a statement of the objectives of the American Physical Education 
Association, personnel of organizations, calendar of activities, 
constitutions of the Alabama High School Athletic Association 
and the Alabama Physical Education Association, rulings regard- 
ing eligibility, record of Association Championships, and track 
and field records. A map on the rear cover indicates the Athletic 
Districts of the State of Alabama. 
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Practical Basketball. Ward L. Lambert. (Athletic Journa 
lishing Company, Chicago, 1932) 243 pages, $4.00, hb. 
As the title indicates, this book is full of practical supose: 

for the improvement of the technique of basketball. It is mm 

marily for the coach who desires an intimacy with teaching de. 

tails and methods. The history of the game, conditioning. 
training receive little attention, emphasis being laid on the §, 

mentals of the game including an excellent description of A 

fast-break system. There are also a number of fine Photographs 

diagrams, and practical drills. Practical Basketball is a gooq ia. 
vestment for every coach and advanced student of the game of 
basketball. 


Mental Hygiene in the Community. Clara Bassett. (The Ma. 
millan Company, 1934) 394 pages. $3.50. 

Mental Hygiene in the Community offers its readers even more 
than its title indicates. For while “Mental Hygiene in the Com. 
munity” is a broad and general topic the author of this book has 
used a method of development which is satisfyingly specie 
Twelve chapters treat of the relationship of mental hygiene to 
medicine, to nursing, to social service agencies, to delinquency ang 
law, to parental education, to the preschool child, to education 
and teacher training, to the church and theological training, to 
industry, to recreation, and to psychiatric institutions and agencies, 
Each chapter is concluded with what the author calls, “suggestions 
for further investigation,” outlines which are vastly inspirj 
There is scarcely a chapter which does not treat of matters of 
import to the teacher and particularly to the teacher of physical 
education, health, or recreation. : 


Doctor Thinkright. Clarence Hawkes (Thomas Y. Crowell Co, 
New York, 1934). 
This is a fictionized picture of an ideal old-school country 
doctor, who cures his patients by applications of shrewd psy. 
chology and unorthodox religion. 
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Cases in a Student Health Service. 1:30. 
MOENCH, Francis J. 
Solving Small-School 
Measurements. 10:28. 
MORGAN, Mrs. A. L. 
A Wise Decision—A Health Play for Ele- 
mentary Children. 1:54. 
MOTT, Elsie 
Emergency Out-of-Door Program for 
Sunny Climes. 6:26. 


Problems through 


MULLIGAN, Kathryn, and Meredith, Jannette 


Girls’ Athletic Assembly Program for Junior 
and Senior High School. 4:39. 


MUSCULAR Action in Sports. 
9:28 


Albert Ben Wegener. 1:44; 4:3 


MUTER, Jeanne E. 


Lee Ball. 52. 
NASH, Jay 
Eternal (Editorial) 2:25, 


NEILSON, N. P., Chairman. 


A Report of the National Study of Profes- 
sional Education in Health and Physical 
Education. 7:19 


NEILSON, N. P. and Cozens, F. W. 


Marking in Physical Education (Editorial) 


10:21 
NEWS NOTES (See also Around the Country 


With J. E. Rogers, American Physical Ed- 
ucation Association, It May Interest You 
to Know) 

Alabama News Notes. 7:32; 10:39. 

Arkansas News Notes. 3:57. 

California News Notes. 4:50. 

Colorado News Notes. 5:42. . 

Connecticut News Notes. 10:38. 

Dance Section News Notes. 4:54; 6:36. 

District of Columbia News Notes. 10:38. 

Eastern District Association Honors Amy 
Morris Homans. 6:28. 

Florida News Notes. 7:32; 10:40. 

Georgia News Notes. 3: 573 7232; 10:41. 

Illinois News Notes. 1: 53; 3:60; 5:44; 
6:34; 73303 10242. 

Indiana News Notes. 4:51; 6:34; 7:30; 
9:34; 10343. 

Iowa News Notes. 1:52; 9:36. 

Kansas News Notes. 9:36. 

Kentucky News Notes. 7:32; 10:40. 

Louisiana News Notes. 7:32; 10:40. 

Maryland News Notes. 4:52. 

Massachusetts News Notes. 3:61; 4:53; 
1 . 
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Michigan News Notes. 7:30; 10:44. 
Minnesota News Notes. 1:52; 3:56; 5:42; 
News Notes. 10:40. 
Missouri News Notes. 5:42; 9:37. 
Nebraska News Notes. 10:37. 

New Jersey News Notes. 4:52; 9:32; 10:38. 
New San Francisco Superintendent Stresses 
Importance of Physical Education. 6:28. 

News Notes. 3:56; 7:32; 


10 
Nostie Dakota Notes. 1:52; 6:35. 
Ohio News Notes. 4:50; 6: 9234. 
Oregon News Notes. 10: 242, 
Rhode Island News Notes. 10:38. 
News Notes. 6:38; 7:33; 
1 


Texas News Notes. 10:41. 
Vermont News Notes. 9:32. 
West Virginia News Notes. 3:60; 4:50; 
52453 72323 8:40: 10:44. 
Wisconsin News Notes. 10:45. 
Women’s Athletic Section News Notes. 9:32. 
NOYES, Elizabeth 

What to Do When Unemployed. 3:11. 
NUTRITION. (See HEALTH) 
OBITUARIES. 

Ada B. Crozier. 4:54. 
OBJECTIVES 

The Health Objectives of Physical Education. 
George T. Stafford. 4:38. 

A New Emphasis in Physical Education. El- 
wood Craig Davis and Nelson Sumter 
Walke. 2:22. 

Objectives of Natural Dancing for Children. 
Charlotte Philippi. 2:38. 

The Objectives of Physical Education. Karl 
W. Bookwalter. 2:26. 

Outcomes of Health Education. I. Knowl- 
edge. II. Habits and Atti- 
tudes. Willard Walter — 4 

“Outward Bound” (Editorial). Soe Chan- 
ning Coleman. 4:23. 

Physical Education Faces the Future. Floyd 
A. Rowe. 2:12. 

OKTAVEC, Frank L. 

Physical Education as a Character Builder. 


OLSEN, George S. 
Financing a Physical Education and Athletic 
Program in a Small City. 5 
PANGBURN, Weaver 
Toward Abundant Living: The Twentieth 
National Recreation Congress Reviewed. 
10:19. 


PARKHURST, Mary Grant 
Achievement Tests in Swimming. 5:34. 
PATTY, Willard Walter 
Health Supervisory Activities of the Teacher 
in Elementary Schools. 3:50 
Outcomes of Health Education. I. Knowl- 
edge, II. Habits and Skills, III. Attitudes. 
4. 


The Teaching of Health Education in Ele- 
mentary Schools. 1:3. 
PETREE, Noel H. 
Boxing as an Intramural Sport. 1:42. 
PHILIPPI, Charlotte 
The Objectives of Natural Dancing for Chil- 
dren. 2:38. 


EDUCATION 
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ne Abundant — (Editorial). A. S. 
Hotchkiss. 10:2 

A Challenge to Ticats and Community. 
Ethel Rockwell. 1:36. 

The Charles W. Eliot Centennial and Some 
Things He Said About Health, Physical 
Education, and Athletics. Luther E. War- 
ren. 3:24 

Does Physical Education Function in a Dy- 
namic Society? Strong Hinman. 9:6. 

Financing a Physical Education and Athletic 
he ag am in a Small City. George S. Olsen. 


The ‘Viealth Objectives of Physical Educa- 
tion. George T. Stafford. 4:38. 

How Has the Depression in Education Af- 
fected Physical Education? James’ Edward 
Rogers. 1:12. 

The Influence of Physical Education upon 
Other Forms of Cultural And Avocational 
Recreation. A. S. Hotchkiss. 2:7. 

The Integration of Physical Education With 
the General Purposes of the Schools. A. J. 
Stoddard. 7:3. 

A Justification for Tap Dancing in the Phys- 
ical Education Program — Emphasizing a 
Creative Approach. Edith Ballwebber. 5 :28. 

Marking in Physical Education. (Editorial. 
N. P. Neilson and F. W. Cozens, 10:21. 

Newark Broadcasts Physical Education. Ran- 
dall D. Warden. 8:10. 

A New Emphasis in Physical Education. El- 
wood Craig Davis and Nelson Sumter 
Walke. 2:22. 

The New Significance of Health and Physical 
Education in the Light of the National 
Recovery Program. H. E. Gress. 5:16. 

The Objectives of Physical Education. Karl 
W. Bookwalter. 2:26. 

Our Unique Contribution—Presidential Ad- 
dress. Mary Channing Coleman. 6:3. 

Physical Education in Adult Education—A 
Challenge. Joanna Thayer Dyer. 5:26. 

Physical Education in This Changing Civili- 
zation. A. W. Thompson. 7:12. 

Physical Education as a Character Builder. 
Frank L. Oktavec. 6:12. 

Physical Education and _ the Exceptional 
Child. Shailer U. Lawton. 3:2 

Physical Education Faces the ous. Floyd 
A. Rowe. 2:12. 

Physical Education in Mexico. Oscar F. 
Castillon. 5:11. 

Physical Education Looks Ahead. F. W. 
Maroney. 8:: 

Possibility of Development 
through ee Education. Elizabeth Ad- 
amson. 10:8 

Psychological Effects of Recognition in Phys- 
ical Education. W. Herbert Grigson. 5:8. 

The Requirement in College Physical Edu- 
cation. W. L. Hughes. 1:24. 

Solving Small-School Physical Education 
Problems through Measurements. Francis 
J. Moench. 10:28. 

Some Observations of Mentally and Emo- 
tionally Sick Men During Periods of Phys- 
ical Activity. Harry E. Lawson. 1:28. 

POSS, 7 Horn 
Simball. 8:3 


POSTURE 

The Silhouetteograph—Its Contribution to 
the Study of Posture and Body Mechanics. 
C. H. Hubbard. 3:49. 

PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 

The Extent of Graduate Study in_Physical 
Education United States. H, Harri- 
sor Clarke. 

Professional in Physical Education. 
Clark W. Hetherington. 9:3. 

A Report _of the National Study of _Profes- 
sional Education in Health and Physical 
Education. N. P. Neilson, Chairman. 7:19. 

Training Recreation Leaders. William R. 
LaPorte. 5:20. 

The Training Required of Teachers of Phys- 
ical Education. Clark W. Hetherington. 
10:11. 


PROGRAM 

A Challenge to Parents and Community. 
Ethel Rockwell. 1:36. 

A Conference on Women’s Programs. The- 
resa J. Lammers. 3:52. 

An Emergency Out-of-Door Program for 
Sunny Climes. Elsie M. Mott. 6:26. 

Financing a Physical Education and Ath- 
letic Program in a Small City. George S. 
Olsen. 5:38. 

Girls’ Athletic Assembly Program for Junior 
and Senior High Schools. Jannette Mere- 
dith and Kathryn Mulligan. 4:39. 

A Justification for Tap Dancing in the Phys- 
ical Education Program—Emphasizing a 
Creative Approach. Edith Ballwebber. 5:28. 

The New Significance of Health and Physical 
Education in the Light of the National Re- 
covery Program. H. E. Gress. 5:16 

Philadelphia Festival and Gymnastic ‘Cham- 
pionship. Dorothy Klump. 5:51. 
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Orientation Courses in Physical Education 
for College Freshmen. W. Hughes. 
10:22. 


Responsibility of the Physical Educator in 
the School Health Program. Clifford Lee 
Brownell. 6:8. 

Typical Junior High School Physical Edu- 
cation Period. Violet Richardson-Ward. 

Wichita Summer Recreational School. Frank 
K. Reid. 10:29. 

PSYCHOLOGY 
Mental Moratoriums. O. R. Yoder. 10:18. 
Mental Hygiene for Teachers. Arthur West. 


Possibility of Developing Personality Through 
—— Education. Elizabeth Adamson. 


10:8 

Psychological Aspects of Recognition in 
Physical Education. W. Herbert Grigson. 
5:8. 


Some Observations of Physically and Emo- 
tionally Sick Men During Periods of Phys- 
ical Activity. Harry E. Lawson. 1:28. 

RECREATION 

Community Recreation Centers. Strong Hin- 
man. 2:30. 

Decreasing Juvenile Delinquency in the Low- 
er West Side of New York City. R. B 
Grunewald. 4:32. 

Fly Class at High School, 
Duluth. D. V. Dunder. 6:3 

The Influence of Physical Education upon 
Other Forms of Cultural and Avocational 
Recreation. A. S. Hotchkiss. 2:7. 

The New Leisure oo the Schools. 
Eugene T. Lies. 9:18. 

A Principal’s Reaction to Organized Recess. 
Hilda Louis. 5:40. 

Report of the Recreational Director of the 
New York House of Refuge. Harvey H 
Green. 4:44. 

Sailing: a Sport for Kings and Vagabonds. 
Frederick Rand Rogers. 10:2. 

The Responsibility of Public Agencies in 
Providing for Leisure-Time Activities. 
William G. Robinson. 6:19. 

Toward Abundant Living: The Twentieth 
National Fecreation Congress Reviewed. 
Weaver Pangburn. 10:19. 

Training Recreation Leaders. William R. 
LaPorte. 5:20. 

Wichita Summer Recreational School. Frank 
K. Reid. 10:29. 

REID, Frank K. 
Wichita Summer Recreational School. 10:29. 
RESUSCITATION 
Restoring the Dead. Captain T. 
W. Sheffield. 3:45. 
RICE, Emmett Ay 
The American Turners. 4:3. 
RICHARDSON-WARD, Violet 

Typical Junior High School Physical Educa- 
tion Period. 5:32. 
RISEDORPH, Allen E. 
— Interscholastic 


ROBINSON, William G. 
The Responsibility of Public Agencies in 
Providing for Leisure-Time Activities. 6:19. 
ROCKWELL, Ethel 
A Challenge to Parents and Community. 
1:36. 


Faculty Recreation Committee. 8:34. 
ROGERS, Frederick Rand 
A Review of Recent Strength Testing Lit- 
erature. 3:8. 
— A Sport for Kings and Vagabonds. 


Swimming Relays. 


James Edward 
Around the Country With J. E. Rogers. 
2:46+ 3256s 4340; $247; 6:30; 
7:24: 8:32; 9:24; 10:32. 
How Flas the Depression in Education Af- 
fected Physical Education? 1:12 
ROGERS, James Frederick 
Health and Physical Education in the U.S. 
Office of Education. 9:9. 
ROWE, Floyd A. 
Physical Education Faces the Future. 2:12. 
SAYLOR, Edythe E. 
American Country Dances from Alabama to 
Arkansas. 8:26. 
SCHELLBERG, Ruth M. 
Praisworthy Parent-Teacher Project. 8:35. 
SCHNITMAN, Ralph J. 
Gymnasium Hockey or “Shinny.” 4:43. 
SCHRADER, Carl 
A Place to “or in Equalizing Competition 
(Editorial). 5. 
SCOUTS 
Modern Tendencies in Scouting. Orlie M. 
Clem. 2:19. 
SELF, Helen 
Teaching Physical Education in Two Vacant 
School Rooms. 
SHACTER, Joseph 
The Game of Lacrosse. 8:28. 


SHEFFIELD, Captain T. W. 
Restoring the + “ed Dead. 3:45. 
SHEPARD, John B. 
Duties Commonly Performed by Boys’ Phys- 
ical Education Department Heads. 4:30. 
SHEPPARD, Jessie 
Basket Run. 4:46. 
SHURMER, Jane 
Defense Play in Girls’ 
SMITH, Ann Avery 
Teaching of Swimming 
Women. 2:44. 
SNYDER, Margaret 
Girls’ Athletic Leaders’ Club. 7:28. 
SOUTHALL, Hilda 
““America Marches On”—A Historical Pag- 
eant. 9:19. 
SOUTHWORTH, Stacy B. 
The Place of the Director of Physical Edu- 
cation in the School Faculty. 4:8. 
SPORTS (See also Athletics, Basketball, Foot- 
ball, etc.) 
Achievement Tests in Swimming. Mary Grant 
Parkhurst. 5:34. 
Alley Soccer. Esther L. French. 4:45. 
—*, Japanese, and Swimming. Ben 
Grady. 
Swimming Relays. 
Allen E, Risedorph. 9:30. 
Archery for Women at the University of 
Arizona, Tucson. Virginia Kling. 4:47. 
Basketball Festival. Frederick East. 4:43. 
Basket Run. Jessie Sheppard. 4:46. 
Boston Board of Officials for Women’s 
Sports. Elizabeth Beall and Emily Mac- 
Kinnon. 2:42. 
Noel H. 


Boxing as an Intramural Sport. 
— Square Endball. Spencer C. Wooley. 
:4 


Basketball. 2:31. 


and Diving to 


Petree. 1:42. 


Defense Play in Girls’ Basketball. Jane 
Shurmer. 2:31. 

Experimental Life Saving. E. E. Boushey 
and H. §. Hoyman. 4:26. 

The Game of Lacrosse. Joseph Shacter. 8:28. 

Get _ in Front. Lawrence Wambaugh. 


Pn Hockey or “‘Shinny.” Ralph J. 
Schnitman. 4:43. 

Illustrations of Muscular Action in Sports. 
Albert Ben Wegener. 1:44; 4:34; 9:28. 

Lee Ball. Jeanne E. Muter. 3:52. 

Modern Conceptions of ‘Amateur’? Wrest- 
ling. F. B. Eriksen. 1:40. 

Paddie Badminton. C. W. Beeman. 3:53. 

Panorama of Sports. H. D. Edgren and 
M. A. Clevett. 3:53. 

A Place to Start in Equalizing Competition 
(Editorial). Carl Schrader, 1:23. 

Recent Developments in Swimming and 
Water Sports. Marjorie Camp. 5:37. 

Sailing: A Sport _. Kings and Vagabonds. 
F. R. Rogers. 10:2 

Semi-Tackle Football. “Roger M. Gray. 9:31. 

Spongeball. Albert Ben Wegener. 5:49. 

A Study of the Common Tennis Faults Made 
by Beginners. Helen Driver. 4:36. 

Teaching Basketball to Younger Boys. Clark 
R. Allison. 5:50. 

Teaching of Swimming and Diving to 
Women. Ann Avery Smith. 2:44. 

Tennis Technique. H. D. Edgren. 5:30. 

Volleyball—-An Analysis of the Game for 
——— Purposes. Edward F. Voltmer. 


Winter Sports to the Fore. Harriette Aull. 


STAFFORD, George T. 
The Health Objectives of Physical Educa- 
tion. 4:38. 
STEINHAUS, Arthur H. 
Why Exercise. 5:5. 
STERN, Min2rva 
A Social Project. 7:29. 
STODDARD, A. 
The Integration of Physical Education with 
the General Purposes of the Schools. 7:3. 


TEACHING 


The Elementary Supervisor and the Class- 
room Teacher. Olive K. Horrigan. 2:28. 
— Hygiene for Teachers. Arthur West. 


Pn for Teaching Health in the 
Elementary School Through Motor Activi- 
ties. Florence Warnock. 8:15. 

A se Considers the Problem of the 

Teacher’s Health. LeRoy A. Wilkes. 1:20. 

The Place of the Director of Physical Edu- 
cation in the School Faculty. Stacy B. 
Southworth. 4:8. 

The Responsibility of the Physical Education 
Department for Camping Instruction. Eliz- 
abeth Halsey. 4:18. 

Responsibility of the Physical Educator in 
the School Health Program. Clifford Lee 
Brownell. 6:8. 

Teaching Food Appreciation. Iva A. Mercer. 


1326. 
Teaching Basketball to Younger Boys. Clark 
R. Allison. 5:50 
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The Teaching of Health Educa’ 
tion 
Schools. Willard Walter Pa 


Teaching of Swimmin F 
Women. Ann Avery Smith, 2: to 
Teaching Physical Education in Tw 
Helen G. Self, 7 
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Py Emphasis in Physical Education, 


WAMBAUGH, Lawrence 
Get Out in Front. 5:48. 
WARDEN, Randall D. 
Newark Broadcasts Physical Education. 8:10, 
WARNOCK, Florence 

Opportunities for Teaching Health in the 
Elementary School Through Motor Actiyi- 
ties. 8:15. 

WARREN, E. Luther 

The Charles W. Eliot Centennial and Some 
Things He Said About Health, Physical 
Education, and Athletics. 3:24. 

WEGENER, Albert Ben 

Illustrations of Muscular Action in - Sports. 
13443 9:28. 

Spongeball. 5: 49, 

WEST, Arthur 
Mental Hygiene for Teachers. 3:6. 
WILLIAMS, Jesse F., Chairman 
Defining Terms in Health Education. 10:16, 
WILKES, LeRoy A. 

A Physician Peagiiees the Problem of the 

Teacher’s Health. 1:20. 
WILSON, Marion Frances 

The Cleveland Convention—tThirty-Ninth 
National Meeting of the American Physical 
Education Association and Joint Meeting 
with the Mid- 2 Society. 6:5. 

WOOLEY, Spencer 
Center Square 5:48. 
WOMEN 

Archery for Women at the University of 
Arizona, Tucson. Virginia Kling. 4:47. 

Boston Board of Officials for Women’s 
Sports. Elizabeth Beall and Emily Mac- 
Kinnon. 2:42. 

A Conference on Women’s Programs. The- 
resa J. Lammers. 3:52. 

Defense Play in Girls’ Basketball. Jane 
Shurmer. 2:31. 

Girls’ Athletic Assembly Program for Junior 
and Senior High School. Jannette Mere- 
dith and Kathryn Mulligan. 3:39. 

National Standards of Achievement for Girls. 
Amy Howland. 9:29. 

Seventeen Years of Progress—of the Wom- 
en’s Rules and Editorial Committee of the 
Women’s Athletic Section of the A.P.E.A. 
Helen W. Hazelton. 4:11. 

Teaching of Swimming to Wom- 
en. Ann Avery Smith. 

The Work of the Women's Section 
of the A.P.E.A. Grace B. Daviess, Chair- 
man. 8:19. 

YODER, O. R. 
Mental Moratoriums. 10:18. 
YOUTH 
Eternal Youth (Editorial). Jay 
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= MAKE MICHIGAN AVENUE 
=|~'# Your Home When You Visit 
CHICAGO 


Every comfort, every fine hotel luxury 
awaits you at the newly modern- 
ized Auditorium Hotel. Unusually 
good ,& food at modest prices. 


ROOMS WITH 
PRIVATE BATH 


ROOMS WITHOUT 
PRIVATE BATH 


MICHIGAN a¢ concness CHICAGO 


Arthur J. Newman, Manager 


‘The ‘Little Red’ 


3 this one-room cottage at Saranac Lake, 
N. Y., called “Little Red,” the modern treat- 
ment of tuberculosis began in 1885 because 
Dr. E. L. Trudeau discovered the value of rest 
in curing tuberculosis » » Progress has been 
made in the fight against tuberculosis, but it 
still kills more persons between 15 and 45 
than any other disease » » Help conquer it 
by using Christmas Seals on your holiday let- 
ters and packages. 


The National, State and Local Tuberculosis Associations 
of the United States 


BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 


SANSHU 


ALL RUBBER SANDALS 


Note Rexibility 


Sanshu Junior Sandal 


Endorsed as the Perfect Sandal for 
Pool and Locker Rooms 
Built of soft, springy, air-sponge rubber, 
with a layer of black sclid rubber soling for 


long wear. Prevents foot infection and pro- 
vides foot comfort. 


Write for Samples and Prices 


Judsen Rubber Works, Inc. 


4107 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 


GYMNASIUM MATS 


Many Schools Use Our Quality Mats Exclusively 


Standard quality gymnasium mats are 2 inches 
thick, made of No. 6 (21 ounce) soft white duck, 
made of two layers of quality 1-inch hairfelt, close- 
ly tufted. The edges are built up square and rein- 
forced. Strong duck handles are securely attached 
to reinforced edges. 


We also specialize in the manufacture of 
Wrestling and Boxing Mats (designed and 
approved by leading coaches) — Extra Covers 
for Wrestling Mats— Shower Bath Curtains. 


We are U. S. Rubber Products 
jobbers for rubber wrestling 
mat covers 


Let us quote you prices 


FOX TENT AND AWNING CO. 


“If it’s made of canvas we make it” 


YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 


Please mention HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION when writing advertisers 
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Winslow Health and Hygiene Charts. 


Chart W5 Digestive System 
LIST OF TITLES 


W1 Living Substances 


W2 Skeletal System W111 The Eye 
W3 Muscular System W12 The Ear 
W4 Food Values W13 Germs and Germ 
W5 Digestive System Diseases 


W6 Dental Hygiene 

W7 Air and Health 

“W8 Circulatory System 
W9 Secretion & Excretion 


WI15 Insect Enemies 
W16 The Health 
Department 


W10 The Nervous System 


W14 Municipal Sanitation 


Size 44x 32 inches 


The Winslow Series of 16 large wall charts contains 
illustrations for an effective presentation of the subject 
matter of Physical Education, Physiology and Health 
The content was very carefully planned and prepared 
under the direction of Dr. C.-E. A. Winslow of Yale 
University. 


The Winslow charts are moderate in cost 
Any single chart, handmounted on cloth with 


wood rollers at top and bottom; descriptive texts 


Complete set of 16 charts, handmounted on cloth, 
in steel solid charthead with tripod stand and 
bound Teacher’s Manual, W16-56S ............ 56.75 
Complete set of 16 charts, handmounted on cloth, 
two on each spring roller in Simplex Wall Case, 
with Teacher’s Manual, W16-26B .............. 71.00 
The 80 page bound Teacher’s Manual containing 
full page illustrations of each chart, complete 
identification of all structures and a discussion 
of the subject matter of each plate, is supplied 
gratis with complete sets or separately as W100.. 1.50 


The extensive use of these charts in departments of 
Physical Education and Health is your assurance of 
their excellence and great teaching value. 

Write for circular $9c containing illustrations and full 
descriptions. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


5235 Ravenswood Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


Standard Texts on Physical Education 


NORMAL AND ELEMENTARY 


DIAGNOSIS 
By WHITELAW REID MORRISON, M.D., Professor 
of Physical Education, Oberlin College and LAURENCE 
B. CHENOWETH, M_.D., Professor of Hygiene, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. Second Edition. Octavo, 376 pages, 
with 138 engravings. Cloth, $4.00, net. ; 


ELEMENTARY ANATOMY 
AND PHYSIOLOGY 


A Text-Book for Students in Hygiene 
and Physical Education 
By MARY REES MULLINER, M.D., One-time Instructor 
in the Summer School of Harvard University. Third 
Edition. Octavo, 448 pages, with 313 engravings in black 
and colors. Cloth, $4.75, net. 


SWIMMING 


Its Teaching, Management and Program 
Organization 
By GRACE BRUNER DAVIESS, A.B., M.A., Assistant 
Professor of Physical Education, University of Cincinnati. 
12mo, 173 pages, fully illustrated. Cloth, $2.25, net. 


FUNDAMENTALS IN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


A Text-Book for College Freshmen and 
High School Girls 
By RUTH B. GLASSOW, M.A., Associate Professor of 
Physical Education in the University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 12mo, 143 pages, with 34 engravings. 
Cloth, $1.75, net. 


EDUCATION THROUGH PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Its Organization and Administration 
for Girls and Women 
By AGNES R. WAYMAN, Associate Professor of Physical 
Education, Barnard College, Columbia University. Third 
Edition. Octavo, 378 pages. Cloth, $4.00, net. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 


For High School Girls 
By the Staff of the Department of Physical Education for 
Women, University of Michigan. Octavo, 322 pages, with 
54 engravings. Cloth, $3.50, net. 


LEA & FEBIGER 


Please send me:— 


Morrison & Chenoweth....... $4.00 Daviess 
Nam 


(J. of H.P.E. 12-34) 


600 Washington Square 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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